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For the Woman’s Journal, 


A MODERN MARIANA. 


BY E. W. 





I saw her leaning on the gate, 

With that expression tense and strange 
Suggestive of the Moated Grange, 

And Mariana desolate. 

Her attitude she did not change, 

But kept it up from dawn till late; 

To wait and wait and wait and wait, 
And wait and wait and wait and wait, 
Expressed her being’s aim and range: 
It was her fate—it was her fate 


“Sweet damosel, oh, say, is there 

Not something else that you could do? 
Tis said that laborers are few, 

And fields are plenty and to spare. 
Although a castle in the air 

Is pleasant—occupied by two— 

Still, as some poet doth declare, 

‘Love’s solid ground is everywhere ;’ 
And it might be, should you pursue 
Some task, ’twould bring a nearer view 
Of that blest matrimonial pair 
Enwreathed in rice and flying shoe, 

Of which the one most young and fair 
And guileless, might—who knows? be you.” 


“Ah, no,” said this invertebrate ; 

‘Tis every maiden’s mission great 

To wait and wait and wait and wait, 
And wait and wait and wait and wait. 
Have you not heard the proverb state 
That all things come to them that wait?” 


“They do,’’ I answered, ‘‘that is so; 

But ‘all things’ mean too much, you know, 

The good and bad, the friend and foe, 

Unwedded weal and wedded woe; 

While they who work can sometimes choose 

To take the best, the worst refuse. 

Oh, fling aside tradition’s weight, 

And be some good—at any rate, 

Do try to be more up-to-date!” 

She did not heed me, but instead 

Her voice pursued me up the slope, 

“But while there’s life there’s hope,”’ it said; 

“Oh, while there's life there's hope!”’ 
Fenwick, Ont. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Washington Convention of the 
National-A merican Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is reported in five numbers of Tur 
Woman's Journa. This is the fullest 
count of it given anywhere, far fuller 
than the reports in the Washington dailies. 
Many of the speeches are given in full, 
This report will be sent to any address, 
Postpaid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
New Subscribers may order the paper to 
begin with this report. Orders should be 
Sent at once by those desiring to secure 


this valuable chronicle of those notable 
days, 





eo 


A hearing on the petition of the Massa- 
chusetts School Suffrage Associotion, ask- 
ng that the times of registration for vot- 
ing shall be the same for women as for 
a 1s to be held on Monday, March 9, at 
, A. M., at the State House, Boston. 
AS this petition is drawn to affect all cities 
= towns in the State, those interested in 
matter should be present to urge its 
passage. The town and city registrars in 
many cases refuse to let women register 





e : : 
xcept at certain hours on certain days, 


with which women find it difficult or im- 
possible to comply. There is no reason 
why they should be thus limited. Wher- 
ever and whenever male citizens can regis- 
ter female citizens should be enabled to 
do so. 

-_-—- 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Washington holds that in cities of 10,- 
000 or more inhabitants, women are en- 
titled to vote at elections held to legalize 
indebtedness for school purposes, 


-_-- 








The Lynn Item of last Saturday was a 
woman’s edition. It contained a great 
amount and variety of interesting matter, 
and is a credit to the women who got it 
up. 





-_-o 

A pbumber of meetings were held in 
honor of Miss Susan B, Anthony’s 76th 
birthday, Feb. 14, 1896. The Equal Suf- 
frage Association of Topeka, Kan., gave a 
public entertainment at which the scene 
in court when Miss Anthony was tried 
before Judge Hunt for voting was repre- 
sented. The Political Equality Club, of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., held a meeting at which 
papers on the life and work of Miss 
Anthony were read. At the close of the 
meeting many of the Republican women 
availed themselves of the one small crumb 
given them from the great political loaf, 
and cast their ballot at the Republican 
primary for a nominee for a member of 
the Board of Education. 
-_<- 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion has brought out its annual minutes in 
pamphlet form. It is a neat pamphlet 
and records a year of admirable work. 











-_-- 


Another terrible object-lesson showing 
the importance of reform schools for 
neglected girls has just been brought to 
light in Germany. Investigations made 
by Councillor Pellmann, in Bonn, as to the 
descendants of Ada Jurke, a notorious 
drunkard, vagabond, and thief, have 
yielded results similar to those obtained 
in a similar case in New York State. Ada 
Jurke was born in 1740 and died early in 
this century. Pellmann has traced de- 
scendants to the number of 834, of whom 
he has investigated the condition and cir- 
cumstances of 709. The result was as 
follows: 106 illegitimate, 142 beggars, (4 
inmates of poorhouses, 181 prostitutes, 
and 76 criminals, among whom were seven 
murderers. This one family has cost tye 
State within the past seventy-five years, 
in varions ways, the sum of 5,000,000 
marks. Attention has often been called 
to the difficulty of getting legislative ap- 
propriations to establish reformatories for 
girls, and the comparative ease of getting 
appropriations for reformatories for boys. 
When women vote, it will be as easy to 
get appropriations for the girls as for the 
boys. 

20S! 

Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams, the ques- 
tion of whose admission to the Chicago 
Woman’s Club lately gave rise to so much 
discussion on account of her color, con- 
tributes to this week’s WoMAN’sS JOURNAL 
an able article on “‘Women in Politics.” 
Mrs. Williams made a delightful address 
at Mrs. Stanton’s birthday celebration. 








- -_“- 


The San Francisco Daily Call recently 
published interviews with eleven clergy- 
men of that city, leaders in as many dif- 
ferent denominations, regarding the use 
of the word ‘obey’ in the marriage ser- 
vice. Only three held that the bride 
should promise obedience. ‘These were 
representatives of the Episcopal, the 
Mormon and the Greek churches. The 
latter dves not use the word ‘‘obey’’ in 
the service, but the pledges required from 
the woman imply obedience. “It is 
abominable to ask a woman to obey a 
man,” said Dr. W. W. Case, Methodist. 
Rev. J. Cummings Smith, Presbyterian, 
pronounced the old form of marriage ser- 
vice ‘‘a relic of the dark ages.”’ ‘It was 
designed for the time when people lived 
like cattie,”’ said Rev. W. D. Williams, 
Congregational. ‘Brides do not promise 
to obey in the Catholic marriage service,” 
said Father Wyman. “The Jewish ser- 
vice unites men and women on a plane of 
equality,” said Rabbi Voorsanger. Rev. 
J. Fuendeling, of the liberal branch of 
the Lutheran church, said, ‘I have never 
used the word obey in our ritual, either in 
this country or in Europe.’ It has heen 
the custom of Rev. A. J. Wells, Unitarian, 
to leave it out. His experience for twenty; 
five years shows that women are generally 
opposed to it. Rev. W. P. Boynton, Bap- 
tist, “can see no reason why women 





should assume obligations to obey any 
more than men should.” This consensus 
of opinion shows that the “ecclesiastical 
emancipation of women” is moving on. 





7 — 
Mrs. Eleanor C, Ratterman, chairman 
of the Women’s Patents and Inventions 


Department, for the Tennessee Centennial, 
who lately appealed through our columns 
for loan of articles invented by women, 
writes: 

I have received many responses to your 
notice, from the extreme North, East and 
West, thereby showing me the great cir- 
culation your paper has. We women of 
the South, and of this Tennessee Cen- 
tennial, acknowledge the material aid you 
have given us. 

Any one willing to lend the ladies of 
the Tennessee Centennial an article of 
interest, the invention of a woman, is 
requested to communicate with Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Ratterman, chairman Women’s 
Patents and Inventions Department for the 
Tennessee Centennial, Nashville, Tenn. 
The ‘Tennessee ladies promise the safe 
return of all articles lent. 


-_-- 





The Massachusetts Women's Relief 
Corps have elected Mrs. Helen A. Brig- 
ham, o’ Hyde Park, president; Mrs. Emilie 
L. W. Waterman, of Boston, senior vice- 
president, and Mrs, Josephine A. Clark 
Burdick, of North Adams, junior vice- 
president; Mrs. Sarah E. ‘eller, depart- 
ment treasurer, and Miss Elliot, secretary. 
The following staff officers were elected: 
Chaplain, Abbie T. Usher, Newburybort; 
chairman of the executive board, Mrs. 
Flora Smith; members of the executive 
board, Hattie A. Bray, Agnes K. Robin- 
son, Dorcas Lyman and Annie M. Warne; 
Soldiers’ Home committee, Emma B. 
Lord, M. Susie Goodale, S. Agnes Parker 
and Mrs. Eva T. Cook. 

—_ oS 


TAX-PAYING WOMEN AND SUFFRAGE. 





In an anonymous article, entitled ‘“Tax- 
Paying Women Not Anxious to Vote,”’ the 
Remonstrance says: “it is not shown that 
tax-paying women want to vote.” 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, president of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, is the 
largest tax-payer among the women of 
Maine. Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum Chace and 
Mrs. Armenia 8S. White, who have for 
many years been presidents of the Rhode 
Island Woman Sutfrage Association and 
the New Hampshire Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, are almost, if not quite, the 
largest tax-payers among the women of 
their respective States. Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw, Miss Marion Hovey, and many 
other tax-paying women, are among the 
petitioners for equal suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Remonstrance says: 

Mrs. W. Winslow Crannell, in a letter in 
the Albany Evening Journal, some time 
ago, stated that nearly every tax-paying 
woman in that city had signed a petition 
against suffrage. 

The chief effort to get signatures to a 
petition against woman suffrage in Albany 
was made two years ago. Expensive head- 
quarters were opened in a central locality, 
and a petition was placed there, to which 
signatures were solicited. The number 
of signatures obtained to the anti-suffrage 
petition did not come up to the hopes of 
its promoters, and the petition was never 
presented to the Legislature. The total 
number of signatures, including tax-payers 
and non-tax-payers, was currently re- 
ported in Albany to be about 3,000. 
There are 7,000 tax-paying women in 
Albany. Therefore, the assertion that 
‘nearly every tax-paying woman in Al- 
bany” had signed the petition was evi- 
dently —to put it mildly —a campaign 
statement. If the remonstrants had 
really obtained the signatures of all, or 
nearly all, the tax-paying women of 
Albany, they certainly would not have 
failed to send in their petition to the 
Legislature, as it would have been a great 
card for them. 

Concerning this alleged statement from 
Albany, Miss Kate Stoneman, of Albany, 
writes: 

I pay taxes, and am acquainted with a 
large number of the women of Albany 
who own their homes, but this is the first 
intimation I have ever had that such a 
plan as the one referred to in your letter 
was ever thought of [i. e., that of securing 
the signatures of all the women taxpayers 
in Albany to a petition against suffrage]. 
Nothing of the kind to my knowledge, 
has ever been attempted, unless it may 
have been at some parlor meeting when 
Mrs. Crannell has been secretary. Cer- 
tainly there has been no open and general 


canvass of the city. : 
My own tax receipts for many years 





bear in the collector’s script, ‘‘Paid under 
protest,’’ with the good old Boston Har- 
bor reason. 

The Remonstrance further asserts: ‘It 
is not shown that tax-paying women suf- 
fer injury because they do not vote."’ To 
deny to thousands of competent tax- 
payers any voice in regard to the expendi- 
ture of their tax-money is an injury per 
se. Senator Hoar has well said: 

We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to another, until there 
is not a thoughtful opponent of woman 
suffrage now to be found who is not 
obliged to deny the doctrine affirmed in 
our Declaration of Independence. 

- ALS. BL 








-_o 


THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 





The regular Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 


in the Suffrage Parlors, No. 3 Park Street, | 
Prof, | 


on Tuesday, March 10, at 3 P. M. 
Whiting, of Wellesley, will speak on 
‘Photographing the Invisible.’ There will 
be light refreshments, as usual, 

Mary A. Livermore, Pres. 





> o> 

A WOMAN’S BAKERY INSIDE THE ARCTIC 
CIRCLE. 

The following dispateh from Port 


Townsend, Wash., dated Feb. 16, shows 
that the enterprise of an American woman 
has invaded the polar regions. The dis- 
patch says: 

Mrs. Willis, of Tacoma, the first white 
woman to attempt a journey through the 
wildest and most dangerous part of Alaska, 


left to-day on the steamer Willapa for | 


Circle City, situated on the Yukon River, 
just inside the Arctic rim. 

She made the journey last year, and 
found an admirable opening for a bakery, 
and returned here for the necessary sup- 
plies. She takes two sleds heavily loaded, 
which will be hauled over the snow 1,000 
miles by dogs. With her own hands she 
will fell trees and build two canoes in 
which to cross Lake Linderman and go 
down two rivers to Circle City. River 
navigation is exceedingly dangerous, and 
in several places it is necessary to carry 
the canoes around high waterfalls. Speak- 
ing of the venture, she said: 

“Yes, it is quite an undertaking, but 
there is no real danger. Hundreds of 
weak men successfully accomplished the 
journey. All it requires is pluck, energy 
and plenty of nerve. Dogs afford me 
ample protection from wild animals. I 
see no reason why a woman should not 
brave the perils of a short journey like 
this to make a ‘stake.’ 

‘My husband is an invalid, and the 
opportunity for the establishment of a 
bakery at Circle City is good. Any honest, 
persevering woman can engage in a profi- 
table and respectable business there, and 
return in a few years with thousands of 
dollars.” 


-_-- 


WOMEN AS UNIVERSITY TRUSTEES. 

Nine of the twelve trustees for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are elected by the peo- 
ple, three at every biennial election. 
Women can vote for them, and are eligible 
as trustees. 

At the recent Cook County Republican 
convention, two ladies appeared to ask 
for the nomination of one woman out of 
the three candidates to be nominated by 
the State Convention. Two years ago a 
similar appeal was made to both Cook 
County conventions, and both complied 
with the request. The Chicago Inter- 
Ocean says: 

It is to be expected that the same policy 
will be followed this year. It is one of 
the cardinal principles of the common law 
that the woman’s portion is one-third, 
and it is only fair, surely, that a univer- 
sity which is coeducational should have 
one woman elected every two years to its 
board of management. 

Two years ago the question was, Shall 
the women who are interested in this 
matter unite, without regard to party, 
upon some one woman of consficuous 
fitness, and ask both State conventions to 
nominate her, or shall each party have its 
own candidate? The Inter-Ocean was 
inclined to favor the former plan, but 
leading women of both parties, after calm 
deliberation, decided upon the latter. 

Each State convention made its own 
nominations for the trusteeships, and 
each of the women candidates shared the 
fate of her party. Both were most excel- 
lent women, and there was no good reason 
why either should run ahead of or behind 
her ticket, one at the expense of the other. 
It so happens that both are now on the 
board, the Democratic candidate, Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith, having been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to fill a vacancy. 
Her successor is to be elected this fall. 
As Northern Illinois has in Mrs. Lucy L. 
Flower a woman trustee, the woman 
placed on the ticket this year should be 
from the southern or central part of the 
State, and then in 1898, the women of the 
remaining section should be given repre- 
sentation. 





‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MINNIE NEBERGALL is enrolling 
clerk of the Lowa House of Representa- 
tives, and Mrs. Carrie G. Sherman is en- 
grossing clerk of the Senate. 

Mrs. Sranrorp has won her case 
against the United States Government in 
the Supreme Court. One result of the 
decision will be that Stanford University 
will not be closed, as it would otherwise 
have had to be, for lack of funds. 

Dr. GRACE PECKHAM-MuRRAY and Hen- 
rietta P. Johnson were lately sent as dele- 

| gates to the New York State Medical 
Society from the New York County 
Medical Society. This is the first time 
women have been chosen. In addition, 
Dr. Peckham-Murray was invited to read 
4 paper before the State society. 

Mrs. ELEANOR C. RATTERMAN, chair- 
man of the Women’s Patents and Inven- 
tions Department of the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial, wishes to compile a list of the 
women journalists of the United States, 
; and would be glad to receive the year 
| books and catalogues issued by the dif- 
| ferent Women’s Press Associations. Her 
address is Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss GertrupEe Buck, a daughter of 
Judge Buck, of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English in 

| the University of Michigan. She is a 
graduate of Michigan University, and 
has recently been pursuing advanced 
studies in the University of Chicago. 
There are now about six hundred women 
students in Michigan University. 

ANNIE E, WiLson has prepared a 
| “Compendium of U. 8. and Contemporary 
| History.’’ Every item of special interest 
in United States History, with con- 
temporary events in other parts of the 
world, is given in chronological order. 
Prominence is given to the writers, states- 
men, and laws of each period. The book 
renders to the history of the United 
States such service as Ploetz’s ‘‘Epitome”’ 
affords general history. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, are the publishers. 

Miss SQuIRE is about to leave the Vestry 
of Kensington, England, to assume the 
still more important office of a factory in- 
spector. Miss Squire has been inspector 
of workshops, laundries, etc., where 
women are employed. Mr. Dudfield says 
he regrets the severance of Miss Squire 
from the work of his department. ‘I 
| cannot,” he adds, “speak too highly of the 
services she has rendered in bringing 
about more wholesome conditions of 
labor, to the special advantage of the 
workers whose interests can be safe- 
guarded only by one of their own sex.” 

Mrs. GEORGINA C, PEATFIELD was 
elected a member of the School Com- 
mittee at the town election at Arlington, 
Mass., March 2d. This is the first time a 
woman has ever been elected to such 
an oftice in Arlington, and the result is a 
matter of congratulation, because the 
regular town caucus refused to nominate 
either of the women whose names were 
offered. The day following the caucus 
Mr. Wm. G. Peck, of Arlington, took out 
independent nomination papers for Mrs. 
Peatfield and her assistant. These papers 
were at once signed by Mr. Parker, a lead- 
ing G. A. R. man, and many other male 
voters. The cordial and prompt assistance 
of leading men led to a victory, and 
Arlington has for the first time a woman 
on the School Committee. 

Mrs. H. G. MCMILLAN, of Rock Rapids, 
wife of the chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, is one of the 
leaders in the equal suffrage movement in 
northwestern Iowa. The Eleventh Dis- 
trict was the first to organize as a dis- 
trict for woman suffrage, and Mrs. Mc- 
Millan was one of the most efficient 
promoters of the work. She has also given 
her best efforts towards the establishment 
of a public library in Rock Rapids, and is a 
member of the library board. She is de- 
scribed as possessed of beauty and tact, 
a social leader, a thorough business 
woman, and the good mother of five child- 
ren. <A writer in the Des Moines News 
tells the following little story illustrating 
her cleverness: Chairman MeMillan pre- 

sented his wife some time ago with a farm 
of 160 acres, near Rock Rapids. She 
placed a good man on this farm last year, 
and after harvest had a large quantity of 
produce for sale. She sold her barley at 
24 cents a bushel. When she told Mr. 
MeMillan, he said, ‘‘You made a mistake 
to take that figure for it. You should have 
waited a little till it went up.” But the 
next week barley sold at 22 cents, and 





after that fell to 18. 
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STATE REPORTS. 

The following is a synopsis of the State 
Reports sent to the National Suffrage 
Convention in Washington, with the ex- 
ception of those already published in the 
report of the convention. 


ARIZONA. 
The Arizona report has already been 
iven in full, in the speeches of Mrs. L. T. 
Baghes and Mr. John T. Hughes. 


ARKANSAS. 

Mrs. Lide Meriwether, of Tennessee, 
one of the National organizers, gave twelve 
lectures in Arkansas, and formed local 
suffrage clubs at Forrest City, Lonoke, 
Clarksville, Bebee and Judsonia. She 
spoke twice in Little Rock to large audi- 
ences, and to a crowded court-house in 
Clarksville during the annual meeting. It 
was the first suffrage address ever made 
there. Literature has been sent to all 
these new locals. In October, Dr. Martyn, 
of Chicago, lectured on ‘*The New Wo- 
man,” in Y. M. ©. A. Hall, Little Rock, 


The lecture was an earnest plea for wo- | 
Mrs. McDiarmid, president | 


man’s ballot. 
of the Arkansas E. 8. A., gave a series of 
twelve parlor talks on ‘The Progress of 
Women,” ending with sketches of Mar- 
garet Fuller, Anne Hutchinson, Lucretia 
Mott, Lucy Stone, Mrs, Stanton and Miss 
Anthony. ‘The talks were much enjoyed, 
and at the closing one, which occurred 
soon after Mrs. Stanton’s eightieth birth- 
day, Stanton-Anthony souvenirs were dis- 
tributed. Arrangements are making for a 
Ballot-Box Program. ‘The president says 
her forte is “working with the young 
women.” 
CALIFORNIA, 

So much interest in suffrage never be- 
fore existed in California. The president, 
Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, says: ‘‘It is hard 
to realize the change in sentiment and 
activity that has taken place since last 
spring. Itis like a young giant awaking 
from a long sleep.’’ The Legislature of 
1895 submitted a full suffrage amendment, 
to be voted on in November, 1806. The 
great Woman's Congress in May, with 
Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw as guests, 
started the general awakening. In the 
fall, Miss Shaw travelled from end to end 
of the State, giving four sermons and 
twenty-nine lectures in five weeks. The 
tour was a great success, both as to size of 
audiences, enthusiasm aroused, and money 
raised. The interval between that lecture 
course and the spring campaign is being 
spent in organizing clubs, writing letters, 
distributing literature, sending items to 
the papers, and circulating a petition, 
which will also be presented to the differ- 
ent political State conventions, asking for 


a suffrage plank. The work is in the 
hands of a joint campaign committee 


composed of the Boards of Directors of 
the State E. S. A. and the Amendment 
Campaign Association. Mrs. Sarah Bb, 
Cooper is president of the latter Associa- 
tion, which was an outgrowth of the last 
Woman’s Congress. The great dailies are 
either friendly or entirely fair and respect- 
ful, and there are many reasons for en- 
couragement. 
COLORADO, 

The quarterly executive meetings of 
the E. S. A. have been well attended. 
In May, Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw 
delighted a large audience at the Broadway 
Theatre, and were given a reception by 
the Denver Woman’s Club. The Colorado 
Woman, edited by leading Colorado suf- 
fragists, is published weekly. Many 
prominent literary women of all parties 
are firm advocates of the cause; and the 
president of the State E. 8. A., Mrs. T. 
M. Patterson, was one of the first suf- 
fragists in the State. Some of the most 
commendable measures passed by our 
last Legislature were due, in the main, to 
the efforts of our enfranchised women. 
Suffrage was never on such a sure footing 
in Colorado as now. The best women 
are its firmest advocates. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The State Association introduced a mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill in the Legislature, and 
had several committee hearings, addressed 
by Mrs. Chapman-Catt, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Miss E. U. Yates and others. 
The chairman of the committee, who at 
the beginning was much opposed, became 
converted, and advocated the bill in a 
powerful speech. The bill passed the 
House,- but failed in the Senate. The 
Grange, which has more than 11,000 mem- 
bers in Connecticut, strongly supports 
our measures. There are four local suf- 
frage clubs, at Hartford, Meriden, Wil- 
limantic and Southington, the last less 
than a yearold. Allare holding meetings, 
circulating literature, ete. The State 
Association has printed and distributed 
50,000 copies of Geo. Wm. Curtis’s speech, 
with money raised principally by Mrs. Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker. The Hartford Club 
decorates the graves of suffragists every 
summer. The State Association has 
printed and circulated blanks to ascertain 
the amount of taxes paid by women. In 
New Haven alone, women pay taxes on 
$10,976,560, without including women 
whose taxes go in with their husbands’. 
Women have school suffrage, and about 
eighty women are serving on school 
boards. President Hartranft, of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, is a suffragist, 
and has organized a School of Sociology, 
to which women are admitted on equal 
terms. Mrs. Dietrick gave a course of 
lectures there on Dress, not long before 
her death. The State Association divides 
its work among the county vice-presidents, 
each of whom reports at the State annual 
meeting and also at the executive meet- 
ings. 

GEORGIA. 

The meeting of the National-American 
in Atlanta marks an era in the history of 
Georgia. No amount of literature dis- 
tributed could so well have explained the 
nature and object of the work. The spirit 
it awakened has extended to all classes 








and called out much discussion. In 
Atlanta, it largely increased the member- 
ship of the local association, which at 
once appointed committees and began to 
work, An effort, unsuccessful as yet, has 
been made to secure a police matron for 
Atlanta; the work of ascertaining the 
amount of taxes paid by Georgia women 
has been begun; and two bills were pre- 
pared for the last Legislature, one to raise 
the age of protection for girls from ten 
years to eighteen, the other to place women 
on a legal and political equality with men. 
The latter bill, carefully prepared by a 
lawyer, a member of our Association, was 
introduced by the Representative from 
Fulton Co., and was referred to a com- 
mittee, before which we were promised a 
hearing; but we failed to obtain one. The 
bill will be brought up again next winter. 
The State Association has sustained an 
irreparable loss in the resignation of its 
president and secretary, Miss H. Augusta 
Howard and Mrs. Claudia H. Maxwell, 
able and efficient ofticers, whose places it 
will be hard to fill. An election by corre- 
spondence resulted in the choice of Mrs. 
F, Carter Swift as president, Mrs. W. V. 
Robertson as secretary, and Miss Wilson 
as treasurer, Mrs. McLendon and Mrs. 
Allen continuing as vice-presidents. Mrs. 
Swift and.Mrs. Robertson find it impossi- 
ble to serve, and the society is temporarily 
without a head. The Suffrage Congress 
held under the auspieces of the Board of 
Women Managers of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition was most 
successful and helpful, as it was a public 
recognition of the N. A. W. 8. A. as one of 
the potent factors in the advancement of 
civilization. The Georgia W.S. A. hada 
booth in the Liberal Arts building, and 
distributed much suffrage literature, for 
which there was a great demand. 


ILLINOIS. 

The State Association has worked along 
the usual educational lines. ‘The locals 
have had district and éounty conventions, 
lectures, and an unusual number of arti- 
cles in the papers, and new societies have 
been organized. Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe 
did good work as a lecturer and organizer; 
Mrs. Catt gave several acceptable lectures 
in and near Chicago; Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
has been calied on for addresses at con- 
ventions, and is becoming recognized as 
a great speaker. Chicago is getting better 
organized, and many good workers are 
joining. The Political Equality League 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club is becoming 
a power. The State Association, under 
the lead of Mrs. Catharine Waugh Me- 
Culloch, introduced a township suffrage 
bill, such as came so near passing the 
previous Legislature. Mrs. MeCulloch 
and other women of ability made repeated 
trips to Springfield and worked personally 
with the Legislature, and many of our 
best speakers, on their way to the State 
Suffiage Convention at Decatur, had a 
hearing before the House. The bill was 
lost, but much good seed was sown. 


INDIANA, 
Many Indiana suffragists believe that 


| the State constitution as it stands allows 


women to vote. At the last general elec- 
tion, about 2,000 women in 200 places 
offered their ballots. All were courteously 
treated, and much discussion resulted. 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar made a test case, 
was admitted to the bar, and made her 
own plea in the Superior Court, ably 
assisted by her husband; John D. Gougar, 
and her associate attorneys, Messrs. Sayler 
and Sayler. The judge gave an exhaustive 
decision adverse to the women. This 
sends the case to the Supreme Court. If 
the decision there should be favorable, it 
will enfranchise women in most of the 
other States; if unfavorable, the agitation 
has been of sufficient benefit to repay the 
time and trouble. The case has aroused 
much interest, and copies of Mrs. 
Gougar’s printed argument have been 
sent for from every State in the Union, 
and from England and Canada. Twenty- 
three county conventions have been held 
and county organizations formed. 


IOWA, 

An effort has been made to organize all 
the Political Equality Clubs in each Con- 
gressional District into a District Associa- 
tion, each such Association to organize 
the cities and towns within its limits. 
The Fighth and Eleventh Districts have 
been thus organized, and many new cfibs 
started. Mrs. Adelaide Ballard has been 
appointed State organizer to complete the 
work. The State enroller, Miss Ella 
Moffatt. has secured a large number of 
signatures to the petitions for a constitu- 
tional amendment, which will be presented 
to the next Legislature. Much literature 
was distributed while circulating the peti- 
tions. The Superintendent of Press Work 
and the local clubs have secured space for 
suffrage articles in a few State papers, and 
a regular suffrage column in others. ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Day’’ has proved of great advan- 
tage at State and county fairs, suffrage 
speeches being made and literature dis- 
tributed. Miss Moffatt was employed as 
lecturer by the State Association, and 
gave 29 addresses-in 17 counties. Mrs. 
Johns was also engaged and gave several 
lectures, and in addition many of the 
clubs secured speakers for one or more 
addresses in their neighborhood. The 
clubs have generally adopted the National 
Course of Study. <A legislative committee 
has been appointed to have charge of 
legislative work. Six hundred and_ ten 
members have paid dues to the State, but 
the membership of the locals is much 
larger. 

The last Legislature passed the follow- 
ing law: 

In any election hereafter held in any city, 
ineorporated town or school district for the 
purpose of issuing any bonds for municipal 
or school purposes, or for the purpose of 
borrowing money or increasing the tax levy, 
the right of any citizen shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of sex, and women 
may vote at such elections the same as men, 
under the same restrictions and qualifica- 
tions. 





Several questions haye arisen: (1) Is 
the act constitutional? (2) If so, does it 
give women the right to vote on the 
financial question alone, or also for 
officers? The Supreme Court has not 
passed on these questions. In a few 
places the women voted on both taxes and 
officers; in others they were allowed to 
vote on the tax question only. In some 
places the women succeeded in electing 
women to the school board. The prog- 
ress we are making can be judged in no 
better way than by the class and kind of 
women who are becoming interested. In 
lowa, our Association is composed of the 
best, most refined and intelligent women 
of the State, and we have the support and 
encouragement of our ablest men. 

(To be continued.) 
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TESTIMONY OF THE CLERGY. 

At a recent meeting of the Political 
Equality Club of San José, Cal., Rev. J. 
H. Haskell gave his observations on 
woman suffrage in Colorado. After ex- 
plaining the political conditions at the 
first and second elections at which women 
voted, he said: ; 

What elevates and benefits any class, 
women or not women, must elevate and 
benefit the whole body politic. The 
benefits were first to women—ultimately 
to the whole nation. I would not assume 
that the women’s vote had worked any 
great changes in Denver yet. Women 
must first gain power, and it takes time 
for them to learn. Yet there have been 
changes for good. I have always felt 
interested in equal suffrage. My mother 
was a woman of strong character, and in- 
structed her children to believe init. We 
have nothing to do with results in con- 
sidering great questions. We have only 
to do right; God will take care of results. 
It is not for us to argue out the future of 
equal suffrage. Look clearly for the right, 
do the right, and there will be no doubt 
that ultimate results will be right. After 
the bill passed in Colorado everybody took 
the voting as a matter of course. 

Rey. J. B. Gregg, D. D., writing to the 
Chicago Advance from Colorado Springs, 
Col., concerning church and secular 
matters in that State, says: 

As one after another the sisterhood of 
States joins the little company of common- 
wealths permitting woman suffrage, the 
results of this reform are certain to be 
sought by students of social questions. 
What changes has woman suffrage brought 
about in Colorado? I reply: All bad 
laws are not abrogated, nor are there, 
as yet, in this part of the world any strik- 
ing signs of ‘ta new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.”’ 
But this at least may be said: No com- 
plaints of the new order and no desires 
expressed for a return to the old. I see 
indications here and there of higher 
ideals in affairs municipal, and of an up- 
lift all around that is slowly and steadily 
coming under the new régime. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous result of the en- 
trance of woman into politics is the in- 
crease in the number of women acting as 
county superintendents of schools from 
two to something over twenty. 

F. M. A. 


-_- 


EVOLUTION OF THE HOME. 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEB. 25, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The time of the year is at hand when 
half of the city population piles its house- 
hold goods into wagons and seeks a new 
home. Cluttered sidewalks and loaded 
teams are already much in evidence, and 


are pathetic signs of discomfort and 
unrest. Is some new demon abroad in the 


land that people are now wandering the 
streets, besieging the bulletin boards of 
the real estate agents, and exploring one 
house after another in the hope of finding 
one that fits? Certainly our fathers knew 
no such experience. Are we gainers or 
losers by this annual moving day? 

No doubt we live in better houses and 
have more conveniences and more adorn- 
ments than our ancestors ever dreamed of; 
but when we say the word home, does it 
still carry with it all its old, tender signifi- 
cance? The homes of our greatest men— 
Lincoln, Garfield, Emerson, 
how much these seemed to the men a part 
of their own fibre; how they loved to 
dwell on these as shaping forces in their 
lives! Will the word have the same charm 
for the coming generation? 

It is doubtful if a boy who has moved 
almost as many times as he can remember 
May days willever know what the real home 
feeling is. Indeed, the modern house is 
so constructed that it lacks nearly all the 
features dearest to a child’s heart. No 
old attic under the roof tempts him, where 
the dried herbs shed their perfume from 
the rafters, and the rain makes music, and 
the story book can be read uninterrupted. 
No treasures of banished household gods 
and finery furnish him with suggestions 
of theatricals and stage decorations. Suc- 
cessive moving days and lack of storage 
facilities have destroyed the materials for 
realizing the imaginative dreams that are 
the inalienable right of childhood. 

The lack of individuality about these 
scores of houses marked ‘For Sale’ or 
“To Rent’’ is dreary. Handsome many of 
them are called, and it is true they are 
not without a certain attractiveness in 
finish and fitness of parts, but they do not 
imply anything but wood and stone, or 
brick and mortar. They have no souls. 


Whittier—. 





When houses are built that express the 
character and needs of their occupants, 
no two will be found alike. A home 
should mean not merely a place where the 
body may grow, but where the heart may 
be nourished and the brain be shaped. 
In the days of ancient Greece and Rome, 
home was merely a place for eating and 
sleeping, while the real life of the people 
was in the public square, the temple or 
the Senate house; hence the great superi- 
ority of their public buildings over their 
private residences. In the middle ages, 
the English house was one large, long 
apartment, with sometimes a_ kitchen 
partitioned off at one end. Here all ate 


and slept and held their carousals, and | 


told their stories and had their brawls. 
After a time the hall grew smaller, as 
rooms were set oft for private sleeping 
or other purposes. Finally the hall be- 
came only a passageway, from which we 
have since reacted, converting it often into 
a roomy apartment serving for reception 
purposes. Thus the evolution of the 
house has kept pace and adapted itself to 
the advances in civilization, so far as the 
material side of things is concerned. In- 
deed, many of them seem built mainly to 
hold all the modern improvements, until 
they look bloated, overconscious and un- 
comfortable with too many comforts, 

The subject of American homes is one 
of the great questions. Homes are the 
creators of men. Therefore, it is a sad 
sight to seea good half of the population 
on the street dragging their beds, and 
chairs, and canaries into another domicile, 
while not less than two-thirds of the re- 
mainder are living in hired houses. The 
poor, moving human brotherhood dragging 
its ‘‘goods’’ from one temporary makeshift 
to another is all alike. Whoever has not 
a home of his own is wretchedly poor, 
whether he pays for his house $3 a month 


or 3300. ANNA LB. MCMAHAN, 
— ee od 
EPISCOPAL MARRIAGE SERVICE DE- 
FENDED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although neither an opponent of woman 
suffrage nor an Episcopalian, | wish to 
enter my protest against the recent criti- 
cism in the JoURNAL on the Episcopal 
marriage service. These attacks indicate 
a spirit directly injurious to the cause of 
woman. They are the results of that 
negative, unhistorical criticism character- 
istic of the last century, but which it is 
the boast of the present age in large meas- 
ure to have overcome. ‘Their basis is a 
literalism and radicalism which unneces- 
sarily repel many who might otherwise 
favor the movement for impartial suffrage. 
Let us grant that the marriage service 
was formulated in times when the in- 
feriority of women was as undisputed fact. 
Let us admit that the “giving away” was 
a literal transference from one owner to 
another. Let us also assume that the 
ring signified subjection. Did not these 
forms express, at the time they were 
adopted, a justifiable condition of affairs? 
Amid feudal conditions, what would have 
been the chance for survival of the eman- 
cipated woman? Her only safety was in 
the fact that she belonged to some one 
able to protect her by physical force. We 
must rejoice in the change from those 
conditions, but we must also recognize 
the historic justification of woman’s posi- 
tion under them. 

Again, let us admit that times have 
changed. Let us grant that woman is 
now recognized as the equal of man. Are 
we then to throw aside the historic forms 
of the past, and reconstruct from the be- 
ginning? Will the old forms not admit 
the newer meanings? Objection has been 
raised to the custom of ‘‘giving away”’ the 
bride ‘‘like a chattel.’ Is it not true that 
there is a real transference from one 
family to another, and is it not fitting 
that this fact be formally recognized? 
The bride is not given away without her 
own consent, but she changes her position 
in society, and it is done with the consent 
and approval of her family. This, the 
service is fitted to express. 

But, itis urged, why strain a point in 
order to make the old form fit the new 
meaning? Why not devise a new service 
which shall accurately express the modern 
idea of the marriage relation? I claim 
that the old historic form, by the very 
vagueness arising from loss of its literal 
meaning, is better adapted to modern 
needs than any machine-made formula 
could be. The marriage vow cannot be 
made to mean the same thing to all who 
take it; there will always be variety in 
interpretation. A new logical statement 
can therefore never express all that will 
be meant by the many who repeat its 
terms. If, then, there is to be vagueness 
and liberty for difference, it is far better 
to recognize this by the retention of the 
historic form, which makes no pretention 
to exactness. Those who desire this re- 
construction of social forms on a logical 
basis, seem not to have learned the lesson 
of the eighteenth century. They would 
still repeat the French attempt to ignore 
history, and create de novo a religion as 
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well as a society. ‘hey desire to tear 
down before they have built up. The, 
forget that civilization is a growth. ; 
Therefore, in behalf of the best interes, 
of women, I protest against the negative 
spirit which pervades so much of the ney 
suffrage literature. Antiquity is certainly 
not the model for the future, but it forms 
an essential element in it. We can trang. 
cend the past, not by tearing it down, 
but only by understanding its value, ang 
building upon its foundation. Above aly 
we can do no good to the cause of wome, 
by refusing to recognize the beauty of 
ancient forms, nor by insisting on the 
literal interpretation and rejection of his. 
toric creeds. N. Wipe, 
Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1896. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Six Mopern WoMEN. Psychological 
Sketches. By Laura Marholm Haussop, 
Translated from the German by Her. 
midne Ramsden. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1896. Price, $1.25. 


These sketches are lively and interest. 
ing. They describe six women of unusual 
powers, but also of unsymmetrical char. 
acter. The memoirs are colored by a 
prejudice which distorts the portraitures, 
and finds expression in the preface as fo}. 
lows: 

“A woman who seeks freedom by the 
modern method of independence is gen- 
erally one who desires to escape from a 
woman’s sufferings. She is anxious to 
avoid subjection, also motherhood, and 
the dependence and impersonality of ay 
ordinary woman’s life. For these women 
the day came when they found themselves 
standing at the door of the heart's inner. 
most sanctuary, and realized that they 
were excluded, Some of them burst open 
the door and became man’s once more, 
Others remained outside and died there,” 

And again: 

“A woman has no destiny of her own; 
she cannot have one, because she cannot 
exist alone. Neither can she become a 
destiny, except indirectly and through 
the man. The more womanly she is, and 
the more richly endowed, all the more 
surely will her destiny be shaped by the 
man who takes her to be his wife. If, 
even in the case of the average woman, 
everything depends upon the man whom 
she marries, how much more true must it 
be of the woman of genius, in whom not 
only her womanhood, but also her genius, 
needs calling to life by the embrace ofa 
man?” 

And again: 

‘Woman is, spiritually and mentally, 
an empty vessel, which must be replen- 
ished by man. She knows nothing about 
herself, or about man, or about the great 
silent inflexibility of life, until it is re- 
vealed to her consciousness by man. But 
the women of our time, and many of the 
best women, too, manifest a desire to 
dispense with man altogether; and she 
whom Nature has designed to be a vessel 
out of which substance shall grow, wishes 
to be a substance in herself, out of which 
nothing can grow, because the substance 
wherewith she endeavors to fill the void 
is unorganical, rational, and foreign to 
her nature.” 





Here is this author’s picture of the 
woman's rights movement in Norway: 


“When the woman’s rights movement 
made its appearance in Norway, author- 
esses sprang up as numerous as mush- 
rooms after the rain. Women claimed 
the right to study, to plead, and to legis 
late in the local body and the State; they 
claimed the suffrage, the right of property, 
and the right to earn their own living: 
but there was one very simple right to 
which they laid no claim, and that was 
the woman's right to love.” 


In spite of these depreciatory estimates 
of woman, the biographies which the 
book contains, though one-sided, are 
interesting and appreciative. Hi. B. B. 


Tue Lone ARM, AND OTHER Stories. By 
Mary Wilkins and J. E. Chamberlain, 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co. Paper. Price, 10 cents. 
Detective novels have in them a special 

fascination for many, who _ pore de- 

lightedly over the records of the police 
courts. Miss Wilkins has shown power 

and ingenuity inher first attempt 1 

this department. [== Sass sna, Ii. B. B. 

LIFE oF Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Trat* 
lation newly revised from the twenty 
thirdané finaledition. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1896. Price, $2.50. 

This remarkable work, which has be 
come a classic, is an attempt to deduce 
from the gospels and other literature 
the Christian epoch a conception of the 
actual life of Jesus. Recognizing the 
differences and contradictions of the fout 
canonical narratives, and assuming the 
essentially human nature of the great 
teacher, this learned author devoted 4 
large part of his lifetime to a study of the 
subject. He twice visited the scenes ° 
the New Testament events, acquaint 
himself with the Oriental people, the 
climate, soil, scenery, and institutions 
which affected the individuality of this 
incomparable religious genius. The bo? 
is reverent and appreciative. H. B. B 


REGENERATION. A Reply to Max Nor 
dau. With Introduction by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1896. Price, $1.75. 
This vigorous reply to the write 

‘‘Degeneration’’ will be read with pleasure 

by all who dislike pessimism and dis#P 
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rove vf wholesale depreciation. The 
author calls attention to ‘the credulity of 
men of science. _ Many of these, fresh 
from apparently important discoveries 
in narrow fields, need to be reminded of 
the lesson contained in the legend of St. 
Augustine, who, when walking on the 
shore one day, absorbed in meditation, 
suddenly perceived a child who with a 
] was ladling the sea into a hole in the 


shel ; a aay 
“What are you doing, my child?” 


sand. ; 
asked St. Augustine. EY ty 
the ocean,’ was the reply. ‘*That is im- 
possible.” “Not more impossible than 
for you to empty the universe into your 
intellect,’ said the child, and vanished, 
He commends this story to Nordau, who 
ig prone to regard the small achievements 
of scientists as the model of all human 
attainment. H. B. B. 


AND STUDIES, 
York: G. P. 


Price, $1.25. 


FANCIES 
New 
LS96. 


RENAISSANCE 
By Vernon 
Putnam's Sons. 
These delightful essays on art and litera- 

ture are mainly the author's personal im- 

pressions of the works described. “The 

Love of Saints” is finely illustrated by the 

tragic temptation of Heloise and Abelard, 

As an illustration of the separation of re- 

ligion from philanthropy, Abelard quotes, 

with stolid approval, what our author calls 

a “heartrending anecdote.’ A _ certain 

monk, being asked why he has fled hu- 

mankind, answered: ‘On account of my 
great love for it and the impossibility of 
loving God and itat the same time.” The 
imaginative art of the Renaissance is dis- 
cussed. Tuscan sculpture is described, 
which culminated in the sepulchres of 

Michael Angelo. Then follows the life of 

Domenico Neroni, “pictor sacrilegus.”’ 

In his valedictory the author affirms that, 

for our greater nobility and happiness, we 

need to live in the past and in nature. 
H. B. 


Lee. 


Bb. 


THe WoMAN’S MANUAL OF PARLIAMEN- 
rary Law, with practical illustrations 
especially adapted to women’s organiza- 
By Harriette R. Shattuck, presi- 

of the Boston Political Class, 

edition: revised and enlarged. 
Lee & Shepard, 1806. P-: ice, 


tions. 

dent 

Sixth 

Boston: 

75 cents. 

Women need in their public meetings a 
knowledge of forms and usages for trans- 
acting business. Few people comprehend 
the value of having in the chair an officer 
able to bring forward promptly the wish 
of the meeting, With a thoroughly com- 
petent chairman no meeting is dull, The 
animation of the presiding officer sets the 
pace, and when the object of the gather- 
ing has been attained and the adjourn- 
ment follows, people congratulate them- 
selves on the work accomplished. Drama- 
tic illustrations teach the rules practically 
applied. An appendix gives the form of 
a constitution and by-laws, with an excel- 
lent index. Hi. B. B. 


TWENTy-Firru ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
or Lanor. March. 1895. Boston: 
Wright & Potter, State Printers. 

Part 1 comprises Compensation in cer- 
tain occupations of graduates of Women’s 
Colleges. Part 2. Probates, and the Dis- 
tribution of Wealth. Part 3. Labor 
Chronology of 1894. Part 1 gives many 
interesting facts. More than half of all 
women workers support others besides 
themselves, and two-thirds of them re- 
main permanently in one occupation, 

In Annual Statistics of Manufactures, 
1894, among the significant facts, the dis- 
crepancy between men and women in aver- 
age wages, and the almost total exclusion of 
women from the more highly paid occu- 
pations, is painfully evident. H. B. B. 


Nosopy’s FAur. 
ton. 
$1.00, 


Bos- 
Price, 


By Netta Syrett. 
Roberts Brothers. 1896. 


This is an interesting and suggestive 
Story; only its name should have been 
changed to “Everybody's Fault,” since 
the trials and tribulations it portrays were 
wholly the result of ignorance and selfish- 
ness. Bridget Ruan is the daughter of a 
Prosperous liquor-seller. Her parents, 
aspiring to marry their daughter into a 
Social circle above their own, send her to 
a fashionable boarding-school. There she 
becomes the recognized favorite and 
leader, although she violates convention- 
alities, and frankly avows her plebeian 
parentage. After graduation she returns 
home, but it is home no longer. A higher 
Standard of mind and manners makes the 
Coarse and silly society of her native vil- 
lage unbearable. Finding filial remon- 
Strance unavailing, she betakes herself 
to London and supports herself by teach- 
ing. Here, too, the drudgery and mon- 
otony become unbearable. At a musical 
entertainment she makes the chance ac- 
quaintance of an educated and chivalrous 
man, about to spend years in travel, and 
he kindly introduces her to publishers, 
who launch her on a career of authorship. 
Returning from his travels, five years later, 
this benign acquaintance finds her married 
toarich and heartless debauchee, just as 
she is on the point of leaving him, to the 
horror of her parents. Finding refuge 
With a schoolmate, she there encounters 
ed old benefactor, with the natural result 
me they fall deeply in love. After months 
* Struggle she resolves to live with him, 
though unable to marry. Just then her 
ms dies, and the idea of leaving her 

dowed mother desolate, disgraced and 
recat nearted makes her reconsider. She 
tl i s ‘er promise, and while she knows 
nat she will have little sympathy or hap- 
—— with her uncongenial mother, she 

smisses her lover forever. The story 
ina ee eall public attention to the gross 
}- div aty and injustice of the British law 
myer oer Even adultery on the part of 
pr age , unless aggravated by personal 
ray a. oes not in England entitle a wife 
orce, while a wife’s adultery does 


“T am emptying | 
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so entitle the husband. Moreover, the ex- 


to earn twelve cents a day, and their chil- 


pense of procuring a divorce, no matter | dren are anemic, tympanitic, and under- 


how gross the provocation, puts it out of 
the power of all but the wealthy, and a 
divorced woman lives ever after under a 
social stigma. How self-respecting men 
and women can allow such a cruel travesty 
on justice to continue without continuous 
protest passes comprehension. Apparently 
it did not occur to these unhappy lovers 
that they had a remedy in the right of 
expatriation. Had they come to the United 
States, this cruelly injured wife could 
easily have secured a legal divorce, and 


then have married the man she loved, 
while her mother might have escaped 


from censorious gossip by accompanying 
her daughter to her transatlantic home. 


sized. 

The Woman’s Literary Club of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has a membership of 500, 
with a waiting list of 200. The members 
have lately taken up the study of domestic 
science, and have engaged Dr. Mary E. 
Green to give a course of lectures covering 


| every detail of home-making and sanitary 


Imperfect as are our laws of marriage and | 


divorcee, they are 
humane than those of Europe. 


husband, America affords a refuge and a 
remedy. H. B. B. 


HEADWATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 
prising Biographical Sketches of Early 


and Recent Explorers of the Great River, | 
and a full Account of the Discovery and | 


Location of its True Source in a Lake 


beyond Itasca. By Captain Willard 
Glazier. Llustrated. Chicago and New 
York: Rand, MeNally & Co, 1894, 


Price, $1.50. 

The Mississippi River will soon become 
the centre of population of the North 
American continent. From its source in 
Northern Minnesota to its outlets in the 
Gulf of Mexico, it is the recipient of a 
continental system of rivers draining the 
vast area between the Alleghanies and the 
Rocky Mountains, east and west, to the 
watersheds of the Arctic Ocean and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. The exuberant fertility 
of much of its soil will always make it the 
granary of North America, especially for 
Indian corn, the most prolific of all farina- 
ceous plants. The explorations of the 
sources of the river by Schooleraft and 
Nicollet are proved to be imperfect. Lake 
Itasca, which they supposed the source, is 
only a second lake connected by a small 
stream, swift flowing and navigable by 
canoes, with another lake upon a higher 
level, known to neighboring Indians as 
‘“Pokegama”’ or ‘The Place where the 
Waters Gather.’’ It was christened ‘‘Lake 
Glazier’? in 1881, after its adventurous 
explorer. Although there was never any 
good reason to doubt the correctness of 
Glazier’s narrative, that spirit of detrac- 
tion which often assails discoverers sought 
to contradict his testimony. To vindicate 
his veracity Glazier organized a second 
expedition in 1891. With fourteen gen- 
tlemen and one lady, his daughter, he 
re-visited the locality and established the 
claim of Lake Glazier. This book, in 
addition to the early Spanish and French 
explorations, gives much interesting in- 
formation and is a handsome and attrac- 
tive volume. H. B. B. 


Tuer CHILD AND CHILDHOOD IN FOLK 
Tnoventr. (The Child in Primitive 
Culture.) By Alexander Francis Cham- 


New York: Mac- 
Cloth. Price, $3. 
This octavo volume is “A study of the 
activities and influences of the child 
among primitive peoples, with their sur- 
vivals in the civilization of to-day.’ The 
topic throughout is “the child’? and what 
he has done, or is said to have done, in 
all ages and among all races. “Purified 
and ennobled by long centuries of develop- 
ment and unfolding, the blossoming of 
such conceptions is seen in the great 
sacrifice which ‘the Son of Man’ made for 
the children of men, and in the cardinal 
doctrine of the religion which he founded 
—‘Ye must be born again.’’’ The work 
is one of great research. It contains a 
mass of proverbs about parents and child. 
The quotations are summarized in indexes 
of authors, subjects, places, peoples, tribes 
and languages, so as to enable the reader 
to verify the citations. H. B. B. 


Wuy IAM A VEGETARIAN. By J. How- 
ard Moore. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
This little pamphlet is extreme in its 

opposition to the use of animal food, yet 

the author includes eggs, milk, and fish in 
his bills of fare. 


berlin, M. A., Ph. D. 
millan & Co. 1896. 


_ -_-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

In Revere, Mass., Mrs. Richard K, Hunt 
is carrying on acceptably her husband's 
large business as undertaker, during his 
long absence from home. 

The Graduate Club in connection with 
Bryn Mawr College is to publish a hand- 
book of information concerning opportu- 
nities for women who wish to study in 
foreign universities. 

Union 
decided 


The Philadeiphia Woman's in 
the Interest of Labor has to 
hold a public meeting to arouse interest in 
the journeymen bakers’ agitation to 
abolish Sunday work and to have the 
bakeshops of Philadelphia placed under 
the authority of the factory inspection 
laws, with a view to bringing about a 
better sanitary condition in many of the 
shops. 

Madame Zénaide A. Ragozin, the Rus- 
sian historian, is giving an interesting 
course of lectures at the Berkley Lyceum, 
in New York City, on the primitive annais 
of her native land, entitled ‘*The Making 
of Russia.” 

In a recent medical report by Prof. Celli 
it is stated that in the rice-fields around 
favenna, Italy, the workers, mostly 
women, are bowed nearly double, emaci- 
ated, with ashen-gray complexions, all 


more equitable and | 
To the | 


innocent victim of a cruel and unfaithful | usually unfamiliar with housework, hav- | 


science. 

The Kind Word Society of New York 
aims to find country homes for girls and 
women who are tired of city life and will- 
ing to enter domestic service. In the few 
years of its existence it has placed be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 girls. They are 


ing passed years in trying to earn a liveli- 


| hood as clerks, in sewing, or in various 


. | other 
Com- | 


occupations that left them cold, 
hungry, and ill. They go to homes where 
the mistress is willing to teach them. 

The fifth annual Continental Congress 
| of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion opened at Washington, D, C., Feb. 19. 
The president general, Mrs. John. W. 
Foster, wife of the ex-Secretary of State, 
| reported that within six months fifty- 
seven societies had been organized, 4,700 
applications for membership received, and 
700 enrolled. The building of a conti- 
nental memorial hall in Washington was 
advocated. Mrs. U. 8S. Grant was men- 
tioned as one of the new members. Mrs. 
Letitia Green Stevenson, the wife of Vice- 
president Stevenson, was elected presi- 
| dent general. 





An admirable work is done in Vienna, 
| Paris, and other large Continental cities, 
by physicians and nurses, who go about 
among the poor, instructing them what to 


| dent. 
rences of this sort it is impossible for the 
very poor to secure trained help, so that 
they must depend upon the assistance 
given by neighbors and friends, these self- 
made nurses are taught how to check a 
hemorrhage, to put on a bandage, to give 
a bath, to spread a mustard plaster, and 
the many other common and little-under- 
stood offices so essential to the comfort 
and recovery of a sick or injured person, 

Twelve little colored girls and thirteen 
little Indian girls are to be educated by 
the sisters at St. Regis House, on 140th 
Street, New York. Mrs. Flora Adams 
Darling and Mrs, Stephen A. Webster are 
especially interested in the project, and 
each of them will pay for the training of 
one Indian girl. ‘The plan is said to have 
the hearty approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior and of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, who will help to find 
proper subjects. The children must all 
be orphans, as well as_ pure - blooded 
Indians of excellent type. The descend- 
ants of the Hurons are most desired, the 
alliance of the tribe with the French being 
remembered, A two-story building erected 
as a stable has been transformed into a 
home for the twenty-five children and for 
other uses. ‘The first floor provides for 
the sewing-school, and contains a piano 
that serves for varied entertainments. 
The upper story is arranged as two dormi- 
tories for the different groups of children 
to be received. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE KITTY WHO WANTED A NAME. 


Such a dirty, little kitten! Some folks 
salled it a lazy kitten. But, if they hadn't 
any home, and every one they met said, 
**Seat!’? and kept them running all 
day, perhaps they might feel just a bit 
lazy, too. 

To-day kitty hadn't even had time to 
wash her white feet or the white spots on 
her nose and breast. This made her feel 
very badly; for she was very proud of 
those white spots, because it showed that 
she was related to the great White Cat 
family, even though had no name 
herself. 

Just think!—a kitty without a name! 


she 


But what could she do? She couldn't 
name herself, and there was no one to 
give her a name. She tried to get ac- 


quainted with the nice, clean little cats 
who had homes and names; but it was 
hard work. Sometimes the little boys 
and girls who owned the clean little cats 


would seare her away. 
been kind at all. Every one had said 
“Seat! And now. as she was creeping 


along close to a fence, she saw a boy and 
a dog: this made her tremble all over. 
She tried to keep out of sight, but it was 
| too late. The boy saw her. The dog saw 
her, too; and kitty had to climb over the 
| fence, although she was tired, for she was 
afraid of dogs. 





she found? A little girl coming home 
from the kindergarten. The little 
said, “Oh, you poor, cunning ‘ittle kit- 
ten!’ and held out her hands. 

Kitty had been called “poor” a great 
many times, but she wasn’t sure any one 
had ever called her ‘“‘cunning.’’ That 





sounded so nice, the way the little girl 
said it. 

Kitty was too tired to run, so she let 
the little girl take her up. “Why, you 
dear kitty, you’re shaking all over. You 
must have a dreadful cold, Let me take 
you into the house and warm your feet, and 
give you some hot milk, little kitty.”’ 

And kitty didn’t squirm one bit. She 
let the little girl take her into the house, 
and she had some nice milk. She heard 
the lady tell the little girl that she might 
keep the kitty. This made her feel so 
happy that she began at once to wash her- 
self very carefully, for now she would 
have a home, 

And then they said, “Of course, she 
must have a name.’ That made her feel 
so very, very, very happy that she just 
ran round and round, and chased her tail, 
and was happier than she had ever been 
before in her whole life. 

“Now, mamma, what shall we call her?” 
asked the little girl. Mamma thought 
“Whitefoot,” or “Kitty White,” or some 


| name with ‘‘white’’ in it would be nice; 





; 





‘To-day no one had | 


On the other side what do you suppose | 


girl | 


| 
| 





and kitty thought so, too. But the little 
girl said: ‘‘No: we must have a name 
out of a book, along name. Please bring 
the dictionary, mamma,” 

They brought the big, big dictionary, 
and looked and looked. At last mamma 
said: ‘How will ‘Peregrine White’ do? 
That is in the dictionary. It is long; and 
it has ‘white’ in it, too, so that we could 
call the kitty ‘Whitefoot’ when we wished. 
It is the name of the first white child born 
in New England.” 

‘And this is my first kitty,’ said the 
little girl. ‘*That is just the same.’ And 
kitty thought so, too, as she curled up on 
the mat and went fast asleep in a home of 
her own, and with a name of her own 


do in emergency cases of illness and acci- | with “white” in it.—Carrie M. Bunel, in 
Recognizing that in many occur- | (@yjld Garden. 





RESULTS TELL THE STORY. 


A vast mass of direct, unimpeachable 
testimony proves beyond any possibility 
of doubt that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually 
does perfectly and permanently cure dis- 
eases caused by impure blood, Its record 
of cures is unequalled, and these cures 
have often been accomplished after all 
other preparations had failed. 

Hoovp’s Pitvs cure all liver ills, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. 
Prepares for College, Scientific 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


—AD— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Unsectarian. 
Schools, 








Water Cure Department and Massage. | 


42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’'S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R, EASTMAN Over 8o illustrations. 
Size 74x 9'4inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
Old Boston buildings with descriptive text. By 

Size 7% x9% Cloth Gilt 





HENRY BLANEY 
Edges Boxed $2.50 


Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by LaurA DAYTON 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile |et- 
anne Size7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 
NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 

The New England Country Text and illustra- 
tions by CLirTON JoHNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
Life Size7xg'inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 
$2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALYN YATEs KEITH, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WaLTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 

FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 

Because I Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E. MACK New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LOCK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 


$1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 


The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of “‘Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By Otiver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies _ Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALLOVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By OLiver Optic Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 . 
NEW VOLUME IN THE 

LIFE SERIES 

The Lottery Ticket By J. IT. TrowsripGe 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 


“STAR T-IN- 


The Boy Officers of 1812 By Evererr T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated $1.50 
The Watch Fires of '76 By SAmMuEL ADAMS 


DRAKE, author of ‘Our Colonial Homes,” etc 
Cloth 0 Illustrations $1.25 
THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 
‘Little Daughter’ By Gra & Le BARON, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY”" 
Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sorpniz May 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’”’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 
Vegas Master Kirke By PENN SHIRLEY, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on reccipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Slagars ‘alls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and 
points 


West, Southwest, and Northwest. 
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Williamstown, Troy, 


A M Mail and Passenger. 
. ' 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
« to ‘Troy and Saratoga. 

Sundays only. Accommodations 
. for Troy and Albany. 


Passenger accommodation. 


M Daily. Fast Express. 

+ Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagare Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


7.00 P. M. 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 


| way Street, Boston. 


| to loanin Eastern Kansas _ write to us. 


Has been re-opened at Washington, D.C. | 


Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE 

PENN. Opens 9th month, goth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dr 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





ALBUMS 
For Unmounted 


Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER, 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPHCO. 

338 Washington St. 

(ONE FLIGHT) 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
July rst, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never madea bad loan. If you have money 
Reference, 
Eureka BANK. Office, BUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% sth Ave 
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BOSTON, MARCH 7, 1896. 











Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s. or whether he has subscribed or not— 
s responsible for the payment. 








LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 





In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
oifer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . . . $1.00. 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of tse v en 2 os OC 


LIQUOR LICENSE WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 








A third woman suffrage hearing was 
given on Wednesday, March 4, before the 
committee on Election Laws, at 10.30 
A. M., in the old Representatives’ Hall, 
State House, on the W. C. T. U. petition 
that women who are qualified to vote for 
School Committee may vote also on licens- 
ing the sale of liquor. The assemblage 
differed largely from that at previous 
hearings, being composed principally of 
temperance workers. 

Mrs. Susan 8. Fessenden, president of 
the Mass. W. C. T. U., conducted the 
hearing with great ability, and made the 
closing argument... Mrs. Mary Howes, of 
Boston; Revs. Dr. Perin and Florence E. 
Kollock, of the Every Day Church: Rev. 
Mr. Knickerbocker, of Upham’s Corner; 
Mrs. I. L. Montgomery, of Taunton: 
Rev. Mr. Rand, of Watertown: Mrs. J. 
H. W. Stuckenberg, of Cambridge: Mrs. 
M. E. Gleason, national lecturer of the 
Ww. c. T. U., and Henry B. Blackwell 
were the other speakers. No one ap- 
peared for the remonstrants, but Mr. 
Thomas Russell came in breathless, after 
adjournment, at 12.30 P. M., for the pur- 
pose of opposing. Ex - Representative 
Amos Beckford, of Lynn, and several 
other gentlemen in the audience spoke 
for the petitioners. 

We hope that the Election Laws Com- 
mittee will report in favor of this bill, and 
that it will pass the Legislature. In view 
of the fact that nearly one-third of the 
men voted ‘‘yes’’ last November on full 
municipal suffrage, there can be little 
doubt that a majority of the voters are in 
favor of giving women this special, lim- 
ited right. Just as, 15 years ago, a Legis- 
lature opposed to full woman suffrage 
voted to give women school committee 
suffrage, because it was so clear that 
mothers had a special interest in the 
education of their children, so in the 
present case it is evident that mothers 
have a still stronger interest in the pro- 
tection of their homes. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that 
the remonstrants employed a lawyer to 
appear in their behalf at the State House 
to speak and work against a law enabling 
Massachusetts mothers to vote on the 
question of licensing liquor saloons in 
their respective towns and cities. 

H. B. B. 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S BIRTHDAY. 








Mrs. Livermore’s birthday reception. 
tendered her at Melrose by her neighbors 
and friends, on Thursday evening, Feb. 
28, was a brilliant and striking occasion. 
Here in the great reception-room of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association were 
several hundred townsmen and _ towns- 
women, old and young, some of whom 
had known. her intimately for more than 
twenty-five years —with many distin- 
guished people from other localities—all 
bent on doing her honor. Here were her 
husband and her daughter, and her daugh- 
ter’s husband and her grandchildren—a 
neighborhood and family reunion—all 
eulogizing alike her private virtues and 
her public work. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Melrose were the 
hostesses, and their president was the 
mistress of ceremonies. 

There was charming music, 
whistling, and a sumptuous supper, ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, and 
Henry B. Blackwell. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth read an original poem. Mrs. Liver- 
more responded in her usual happy vein, 
and the great assembly seemed unwilling 
to disperse. 

It was a sight to convince the most 
sceptical that a belief in woman suffrage, 
and a long, laborious life devoted to the 
advocacy of reforms, do not impair amia- 
bility, but rather add an additional charm 





superb 


to a gracious personality. Long live Mary 
A. Livermore! The queen of the Ameri- 
can platform finds her warmest friends 
and most devoted admirers in those who 
have known her longest and best. She 
has with her, in her advancing years, the 
consciousness of a life well spent in 
making the world a better place to live 


in. H. B. B. 
-_-—- 


ARMENIAN HORRORS CONFIRMED. 


Public opinion in England has at last 
compelled the publication of the long- 
suppressed consular reports in relation to 
the Armenian atrocities. The official Blue 
Books now given the world, add little to the 
long record of horrors, but they fully con- 
firmit. The accounts of the massacres at 
Trebizond, Erzeroum, Marash, Aintab, 
Malatia, Urfaand other localities are placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

The British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople says in a despatch dated Dec. 13 
last: 

It may be roughly stated that the recent 
disturbances have devastated, as far as 
the Armenians are concerned, the whole of 
the provinces to which the scheme of re- 
forms was intended to apply; that over 
an extent of territory considerably larger 
than Great Britain all the large towns, 
with the exception of Van, Samsoun and 
Mush, have been the scene of massacres 
of the Armenian population, while the 
Armenian villages have been almost en- 
tirely destroyed. A moderate estimate 
puts the loss of life at 30,000. The sur- 
vivors are in a state of absolute destitu- 
tion, and in many places they are being 
forced to turn Mussulman. The charge 
against the Armenians of having been the 
first to offer provocation cannot be sus- 
tained. Non-Armenian Christians were 
spared, and the comparatively few Turks 
who fell were killed in self-defence. The 
participation of the soldiers in the mas- 
sacres isin many places established beyond 
doubt. 

The information now published from 
consular officers and others only gives 
point to the remark that this is a moder- 
ate computation. On Nov. 6 Mr. Herbert, 
the Chargé d’ Affaires, had quoted a tele- 
gram received from Diarbekir, to the 
effort that 5,000 persons had perished in 
that town; and on Dee. 14 we hear from 
Sir Philip Currie that at Arabkir only 200 
houses out of 2,500 are left standing, that 
many persons have been killed, and that 
large numbers, asa last chance of saving 
their lives, have become Mussulmans, 

A somewhat less familiar element in the 
Armenian horrors of the last few months 
is the sale of Armenian boys and girls, of 
which mention is first made by the consul 
at Alexandretta. Sir P. Currie, telegraph- 
ing on Dee, 31, says: 

The British Vice-Consul telegraphs to- 
day from Alexandretta that, in the dis- 
tricts of Payas and Osmanie, Armenian 
girls and boys are being brought by Cir- 
eassians from the interior and sold to 
Turks. The Christians have been greatly 
excited by this intelligence. 

Lord Salisbury, telegraphing on 
same day in reply to the above, says: 


the 


I have received, with deep regret, the 
intelligence conveyed in your Excellency’s 
telegrams of to-day, that Armenian boys 
and girls are being sold by Circassians, 
and that a fresh massacre has taken place 
at Ourfa. Her Majesty’s Government 
were assured that the Sultan had taken 
measures to prevent further massacres, 
and they had trusted that those measures 
would have proved effectual. Your Ex- 
cellency, moreover, reported that reserves 
had been moved to Urfa, and this renders 
the renewed massacres there less excus- 
able. The most painful impression will 
be caused in this country by the report of 
the sale of Armenian boys and girls. I 
request you to address earnest representa- 
tions to the Porte on both these points, 
and to endeavor to induce your colleagues 
to join in them, 

One might have thought that the time 
for ‘‘representations’’ was past, and that 
the time for action had come. The repre- 
sentations proved fruitless, of course. 

The accounts in the official British Blue 
Books are in full accord with those of the 
American missionaries. Dr. Grace Kim- 
ball writes from Van: 

The Kurds have been pillaging Arme- 
nian and Nestorian villages whenever the 
fancy took them. It is a significant fact 
that the’ pressure of a strong force of 
regular soldiers or gendarmes was not the 
slightest obstacle to their work; and these 
agents of law and order remained quietly 
in their barracks until the Armenian vil- 
lagers showed signs of defending their 
property, in which case the soldiers came 
forth to defend the Kurds. The recent 
devastations all about Van, from the 
Persian border throughout the province, 
have been something unbelievably terrible. 
Of the five hundred Christian villages in 
this province, not more than twenty have 
escaped loss, from total annihilation to 
heavy robbery. Villages not an hour away 
from Van and its garrison were pillaged, 
and their inhabitants driven forth. The 
governor of Van—to his credit be it said, 
a good man—simply replied to appeals for 
help that he had no order to act! 

The whole country is laid waste. The 
Armenians are simply outraged beyond all 
belief and all description. Their only 
rights are the rights to be brutally mur- 
dered, robbed, outraged, and turned out 
beggars into surrounding villages and 
cities only less impoverished than them- 
selves. Crowds are here every day from 
morning till night. They come with bare 
feet and rags, and the snow and mud are 








on the ground. One had his shoulder 
shot through from behind, and two sword- 
cuts in the back ; and another had three 
terrible gashes in the head, shattering the 
bones. I have several other similar cases. 
These people have lost absolutely every- 
thing,—cattle, grain, fodder, household 
goods,—and have been stripped of all 
their clothing, most of what they have on 
having been given them here by the city 
people. They have fled for their lives, 
many of them leaving father or husband 
or brother murdered in the village, and 
have come through snow and cold to tind 
refuge here. The city people universally 
open their doors to them, and take in all 
that can be housed. Many have been 
provided for in the churches and schools 
and sheds here and there. But to clothe 
and feed ever so meagrely such a crowd is 
a problem to be solved by the efforts of 
the Christian people in England and Amer- 
ica, There are said to be 40,000 such 
refugees in Van alune: that is, the popu- 
lation has been doubled, and every day 
adds to the nmuber. 

Mr. Hallward (the British consul at 
Van) has an actual list of 160 villages in 
this region that have been devastated this 
fall. And the work still goes on. 

God only knows how this people is to 
get through the winter. It is not simply 
the lower class who are in need, but the 
greater part of the working artisan and 
small merchant class are absolutely with- 
out the means of earning a living. 





-_-- 


“DREADFULLY APATHETIC.” 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, in another 
column, tells of writing to a friend whom 
she supposed to be a suffragist, and find- 
ing her a remonstrant. Mrs. Henry Sanger 
Snow, of Brooklyn, lately had the oppo- 
siteexperience. ‘The story was related to 
me by Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman. 

A lady telephoned to Mrs, Snow: ‘‘We 
are trying to get up a big meeting for 
March 4, but I am afraid it is going to be 
a failure, the women are so dreadfully 
apathetic. We are having all sorts of 
difficulties, and Iam almost discouraged. 
Won't you come?” 

Mrs. Snow telephoned back: ‘Of course 
I will come: but what is the meeting to 
be about?” 

“It isa meeting to oppose woman suf- 
frage,’’ replied her friend, a prominent 
*“‘anti.’’ 

Mrs. Snow telephoned: ‘‘Why, don’t 
you know that 1 have been working on 
the other side for years?” 

“Oh, dear! and I have told you all 
this!’ exclaimed the remonstrant, in 
dismay. 

It issafe to say that whatever difficulties 
the suffragists meet with in trying to 
overcome the apathy of women, the 
“antis’’ meet with ten times more. 
Edward Eggleston, in his delightful book, 
“The Cireuit Rider,” tells of a fiery, high- 
strung boy called Kike, who was a terror 
to his teachers because of his obstinate 
and ungovernable disposition. Kike got 
converted, and afterwards was as resolute 
and unyielding in good as he had formerly 
been in evil. After an attempt on the 
part of an enemy to shake his principles 
had signally failed, the Irish sehool- 
master who had brought him up chuckled, 
delightedly, ‘I’m glad that now it is the 
devil and not the old schoolmaster as 
has to wrastle wid Koike!’ It is witha 
good deal the same feeling of glee that we 
watch the efforts of the remonstrants to 
induce women to hold meetings, circulate 
petitions, and form associations to oppose 
equal rights. We are glad that this time 
it is the antis and not we who have to 
wrestle with ‘the apathy and indifference 
of women.” A. 8. B. 


AFRAID OF THE PEOPLE. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and other repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association appeared before the 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
on Feb, 27, 1896, to ask for the submission 
to the voters, two years hence, of a con- 
stitutional amendment enfranchising wom- 
en. Mr. Thomas Russell appeared for 
the remonstrants. He made the surprising 
statement that the opponents of woman 
suffrage in Massachusetts had for some 
years past been really desirous of having 
a woman suffrage amendment submitted 
to the voters, although they had always 
opposed it, and although he was there on 
that occasion for the express purpose of 
urging that no such amendment be sub- 
mitted. 

Massachusetts suffragists have peti- 
tioned the Legislature more than twenty 
times to submit an amendment to the 
voters, and more than twenty times the 
opponents in the Legislature have refused 
to let the voters pass upon it. The ele- 
ment represented by Mr. Russell never 
has been willing, and never will be will- 
ing to submit to the voters a genuine and 
legal referendum. They were willing to 
have a mock referendum, because it 
would not accomplish anything if it car- 
ried, and they knew that under those 
circumstances it would be impossible for 
the suffragists to make a strong or united 
campaign in its favor. 

The last New York Legislature voted 
by a large majority to submit a constitu- 
tional amendment enfranchising women. 








The vote stood 80 to.31 in the House and 
20 to 5 in the Senate. In the Remonstrance 
just issued by the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage 
to Women, the leading editorial on the 
first page is an exultant announcement 
that a clerical errorin recording the meas- 
ure has nullified the will of the Legisla- 
ture, and that the voters of New York will 
not be allowed to pass upon the question. 
All the efforts of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association are directed 
to getting the question submitted to the 
voters, and the Anti-Suffrage Association 
of New York has been organized for the 
avowed purpose of preventing it from 
going to the voters. 

For many years past, the Massachusetts 
remonstrants, whenever they have learned 
that a measure was pending in any Legis- 
ture to submit a suffrage amendment to 
the voters, have hastened to send docu- 
ments to the members of that Legislature 
to persuade them not to let the voters 
pass upon it. Again and again we have 
received letters from women in States 
thousands of miles away, saying: ‘The 
members of our Legislature are being 
flooded with anti-suffrage literature to 
defeat our amendment. These pamphlets 
are anonymous, but they profess to be 
sent by women remonstrants in Massachu- 
setts. Are there any such women, and 
if so can you tell us who they are or any- 
thing aboutthem?”’ Several times we have 
found difficulty in convincing our good 
Western friends that the alleged Massa- 
chusetts remonstrants were really women, 
and not liquor dealers in disguise. 

In short, in half the States of the Union, 
Massachusetts included, the suffragists 
are trying to get the question submitted 
to the voters, and in every case the anti- 
suffragists are opposing the effort with 
might and main. Which side is ‘‘afraid of 
the people?” 

The Boston Transcript of Feb. 29 sums 
up the situation in a nutshell editorially 
as follows: 

At the woman suffrage hearing, Mr. 
Thomas Russell appeared on behalf of the 
remonstrants to protest against the Legis- 
lature’s taking steps to let the voters pass 
upon the question again two years from 
now. He opposed it on the ground that 
there was no reason to expect that the 
result would be any different two years 
hence from what it was last fall. Clearly, 
if Mr. Russell and his friends were quite 
sure of that, they would not oppose it, 
Public sentiment in favor of equal suffrage 
is growing faster than many people realize. 
It is growing while we sleep. The mock 
referendum developed the unexpected 
fact that the suffragists only need to con- 
vert about twenty more male voters in 
every one hundred to attain a majority. 
It takes two years and the vote of two 
Legislatures to submit an amendment. 
During the next two years the suffragists 
say they propose to try to convert the 
needed twenty per cent. of the voters. If 
they do not succeed in converting them 
they will not get the suffrage. If they do, 
it will not be denied that they ought to 
have it. The opponents scout the possi- 
bility; but they seem not at all willing to 
risk it. 

-_-- 


AN APOLOGY FOR MONOTONY. 





The WomAN’s JOURNAL, this week and 
next, will reply to the objections just put 
forth by the ‘*Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women,” in the annual Remonstrance. 
This necessarily involves some repetition. 
There is a great deal of sameness about 
the arguments of the opposition. Rev. 
Charles G, Ames compares the reiteration 
of these objections to the persistent reap- 
pearance of a cat that has been ten times 
killed— and so long as the remonstrants 
continue to urge the same old fallacies, 
we shall have to hammer away at them 
with the same old truths. 





=-_<-- 


PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women 
has lately issued its annual ‘*Remon- 
strance.”’ As usual, this document de- 
votes a large part of its space to an effort 
to show that the equal suffrage movement 
is losing ground. On that point let the 
“hard facts’? speak for themselves: 

Sixty years ago, women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1845, Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869, England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
1876 by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1-80 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881, municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave school suffrage in 
1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886, 
school suffrage was given in Washington, 
and municipal suffrage to single women 
and widows in New Brunswick and On- 
tario. In 1887, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to all woman in Kansas, and 
school suffrage in North and South Da- 
kota, Montana, Arizona and New Jersey. 





In 1891, schoo) suffrage was granted in 


a 
Illinois. In 1892, municipal suffrage wag 
xtended to single women and widows ip 
the province of Quebec. In 1893, schoo} 
suffrage was granted in Connecticut, ang 
full suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand, 
In 1894, school suffrage was granted in 
Ohio, a limited municipal suffrage jy 
lowa, and parish and district suffrage jy 
England to women both married ang 
single. In 1895, full suffrage was granted 
in Australia to women both married ang 
single. In 1896, full suffrage has been 
granted in Utah. 

The struggle between anti-suffrage and 
suffrage has been aptly compared to 4 
prolonged wrestling match between ap 
elderly man and a growing boy. The map 
can throw the boy at present, but it js 
only a question of time when the case 
will be reversed. A. 8. B, 

= 
CONCERNING KANSAS. 


The Massachusetts remonstrants assert 
that municipal woman suffrage has eyi- 
dently had bad results in Kansas, because, 
after several years of municipal suffrage, 
an amendment to grant women full suf. 
frage was voted down. 

They overlook the fact that an amend. 
ment to grant women full suffrage has 
been twice submitted in Kansas. It was 
first submitted some years before women 
obtained municipal suffrage, and it then 
received only 9,000 votes. It was recently 
submitted again, after seven years’ experi- 
ence of municipal suffrage, and it received 
97,000 votes. 

Public sentiment in favor of equal suf- 
frage is growing all over the country. It 
has not yet grown to a majority, either in 
Kansas or Massachusetts; but every intel- 
ligent observer knows that it is only a 
question of time. A. 8. B, 


~_—<7- 


“A SACRIFICE OF HAPPINESS.” 


It is asserted that some wives were pre- 
vented from voting ‘‘yes’’ on the mock 
referendum because their husbands were 
so much opposed that it would have meant 
a sacrifice of domestic happiness. The 
opponents of equal rights claim that, if 
this be so, it is a strong argument against 
woman suffrage. 

When acholeric father turns his son out 
of doors for voting the wrong ticket, it is 
an argument for educating the domestic 
despot, not for disfranchising all the mem- 
bers of the family but one. If there are 
in Massachusetts any considerable number 
of men who would have made their wives 
unhappy for voting in accordance with 
their real convictions, it shows that those 
particular men need woman suffrage, in 
order to teach them toleration and respect 
for the rights of others. Men of sense 
soon learn this lesson, where woman suf- 
frage is an acomplished fact, and cases of 
husbands abusing their wives for a differ- 
ence of political opinion become as rare as 
eases of fathers abusing their sons for a 
like reason. Indeed, this objection seems 
to be regarded with especial scorn by 
men, in the States where women vote. 
Gov. Warren, of Wyoming, in a letter 
written a few years ago to Hon. Horace 
G. Wadlin, of Massachusetts, said: 

As a business man, as a city, county 
and territorial officer, and now as governor 
of Wyoming Territory, I have seen much 
of the workings of woman suffrage, but I 
have yet to hear of the first case of domes- 
tic discord growing out of it. 

Dr. J. H. Hayford, of Laramie, Wy., 
says: 

I have never known a case of domestic 
infelicity growing out of it, though it 
occasionally happens that a wife votes one 
way and her husband the other. Here in 
the far West we may lack the culture and 
refinement of Boston, but we men are not 
such tyrants as to quarrel with and abuse 
our wives if they do not happen to think 
just as we do on politics, or even on re- 
ligion, which is still more sacred. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
men of the East are more quarrelsome or 
less reasonable than those of the West. 

Not all the remonstrants believe that 
equal suffrage will lead to domestic dis- 
cord, Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, in a paper 
read at several public meetings, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that this fear is 
groundless, and that the marriage tie must 
be weak indeed which could be impaired 
by an occasional difference of view oD 
public questions. A. 8. B. 





=_-- = 


A PRACTICAL TEST. 





If woman suffrage led to a general 
‘sacrifice of domestic happiness,”’ divorces 
would of course be more frequent where 
women vote than where they do not. 
This is a practical test. : 

Full suffrage was extended to the wome2 
of Wyoming in 1869. During the twenty 
years from 1870 to 1890, the rate of divorce 
in the United States at large increased 
about three times as fast as the population. 
In the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, it increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population. In Wyoming, it 
increased only about half as fast as the 
population. 

An ounce of history is worth a ton of 
prophecy. 
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WOMEN AS STOCKHOLDERS. 





The remonstrants assert that women 
who are stockholders in banks and other 
corporations do not generally vote in the 
choice of “officers who shall have charge 
of their property,’’ although they are 
legally entitled to do so. Is that any 
reason Why a woman stockholder who 
does wish to vote should be forbidden? 
Would it be accepted as a valid reason in 
any corporation in the country? 

-_--— 


{'N MEMORIAM. 








GOVERNOR FFEDERIC T. GREENHALGE 
died on March 5, at his home in Lowell. 
The State mourns an able governor and 
an honest man. Suffragists regret his 
loss because he twice recommended wo- 
man suffrage in his messages, and could 
have been relied upon to approve of any 
measure which the Legislature would 
grant. He is the latest of a long line of 
Massachusetts governors who have bravely 
spoken for woman suffrage: Claflin, 
Washburn, Talbot, Brackett, Long, But- 
ler and Ames. 


—— 
HON. CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN 
Died, March 2, of apoplexy. He had 
shown no signs of approaching illness, 
and his attack lasted only an hour. His 

wife and family were with him. 

Mr. Coffin was an earnest, outspoken 
advocate of woman suffrage. On one 
occasion, at a fashionable dinner-party on 
the Back Bay, his hostess spoke slight- 
ingly of the movement, and asked the 
ladies present whether any of them wanted 
to vote. No one responded. ‘You see 
how it is,’’ she said, ‘‘women do not want 
to vote.’ ‘‘Let me put the question,” 
sail Mr. Coffin. ‘‘Ladies, if it were pro- 
posed to open a liquor saloon next door to 
your house, or on the opposite corner, 
how many of you would like to vote 
against it?’ Every woman present, the 
hostess included, said that she would vote 
against that. ‘How many would like to 
vuole for better police protection in your 
street?” Every woman said she would 
vote for that. ‘You see how it is,’’ said 
Mr. Coffin, ‘*No one wants to vote for the 
mere sake of voting, but every one wants 
to vote when something worth having can 
be secured by voting. That is equally 
true of women and of men.’’ He spoke 
in favor of woman suffrage in the Legisla- 
ture. All his books inculcate a wholesome 
and chivalrous respect for women. 

Mr. Coffin was born July 26, 1823, in 
Boscawen, Merrimack County, N. H. His 
early years were spent on the farm, at- 
tending the district school, with several 
terms at Boscawen and Pembroke acade- 
mies. Having studied land surveying, he 
obtained employment in 1845 in the engi- 
neering department of the Northern Rail- 
road Company, following the occupation 
till 1848, when he became a farmer in his 
native town, having been united in mar- 
riage in 1846 with Sallie Burrell Farmer, 
sister of the late electrician and inventor, 
Prof. Moses G. Farmer. 

Before attaining his majority Mr. Coftin 
became a contributor to the New Hamp- 
shire Statesman and other papers. His 
articles upon agriculture and other topies 
brought him in communicaticn with the 
half-dozen men who assembled in Man- 
chester and formed the State Agricultural 
Society. Health failing, he determined to 
find employment in other lines, and had 
charge of the construction of the telegraph 
fire alarm for Boston, and gave the first 
alarm ever given by electric apparatus. 

While thus employed he became a fre- 
quent contributor to the newspapers, and 
became connected with the Boston Jour- 
nal, making his home in Malden. Later 
he became assistant editor of the Atlas 
and Bee. Returning to the Journal, he 
was detailed to report the opening of the 
Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, consummated 
by agrand celebration in St. Louis; and the 
festivities in Canada incident to the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. He attended in 1860 
the Whig convention that nominated Bell 
and Everett, and the Republican conven- 
tion in Chicago that nominated Lincoln, 
accompanying the committee of the con- 
vention to Springfield, where he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Lincoln. During the 
winter of 1860 he occupied the position of 
night editor of the Boston Journal. 

Upon the outbreak of the Rebellion he 
became the correspondent of the Journal, 
writing over the signature ‘‘Carleton.”’ 
His account of the affair at Blackburn’s 
Ford, three days before Bull Run, at- 
tracted attention from its clearness and 
Vivid description, as did his account of 
the first great battle. From that time to 
the close of the war his letters were read 
by an ever-increasing multitude. Many 
of them were copied into other journals, 
and some of them were published in 
Germany. 

Mr. Coffin was an eye-witness of nearly 
all the great battles and many of the 
minor engagements, making the acquaint- 
ance of all the great commanders. At the 
outset, making it a rule not to criticize, 
but only to describe, he was made wel- 


in a remarkable degree the confidence of 
Generals Grant, Meade, Hooker and Burn- 
side. 

Upon the closing of the war, and the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe in 1876, 
between Austria and Italy and Prussia, 
Mr. Coffin went to report events. The 
contest was of short duration, and he 
remained to report the Paris Exposition. 

Since 1870 Mr. Coffin devoted himself 
largely to authorship. His published 
works number twenty volumes. 

He was elected to the Legislature in 
1884, and served on the committees on the 
Liquor Law, Education and Civil Service. 
He was author of the bill which closes 
the saloons at 11 o’clock P. M. and on 
election days, and reported the bill making 
text-books free to pupils in the public 
schools. He was again a member (1885), 
and was chairman of the special commit- 
tee to establish the Police Commission of 
Boston. He declined a third term, that 
he might give his attention to literature. 

He was elected senator in 1890, in a 
district usually regarded as Democratic, 
and was appointed on the Railroad Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coffin resided for some 
years on Dartmouth Street, but not long 
ago removed to their present beautiful 
home on Shaler Street, in one of the 
pleasantest parts of Brookline. 

The celebration of their golden wed- 
ding anniversary, on the 18th of February 
last, at their Brookline home, was a notable 
occasion, and was attended by a large 
number of distinguished people in all 
walks of life. 


HANNAH M. TRACY CUTLER, 


In a hastily-prepared article in memory 
of Mrs. Cutler, published last week, oc- 
cured some inaccuracies. For additional 
particulars we are indebted to the Ocean 
Springs (Miss.) Wave: 

She was born Dec. 25, 1815, at Becket, 
Berkshire County, Mass. She was mar- 
ried to the Rev. John M. Tracy in Geauga 
County, O., in 1834. To Mr. Tracy’s 
duties as preacher he added those of 
lecturer and also studied law. In all 
those duties Mrs. Tracy was his companion 
and fellow student, and when he was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Sandusky, O., she 
was well versed in the principles of law 
and theology and well read in the classics. 
This varied and extensive course of read- 
ing, undertaken primarily as a pleasant 
diversion in the midst of home duties, 
laid the foundation of a scholarship which 
made her later life remarkable, and gave 
her means of doing good in numberless 
ways 

In 1843 Mr. Tracy died, and in 1852 she 
married Col, Samue. Cutler, and with him 
removed to Dwight, Ill. In the mean 
time she had kept her family of three 
children together by teaching, lecturing 
and writing. She had also been matron 
of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Co- 
lumbus, O., for two years, and later had 
attended the World’s Exposition in Lon- 
don, in 1851, as correspondent for an Ohio 
paper, and had been a delegate to the 
World’s Peace Convention held in London 
the same year. She was an earnest advo- 
cate of temperance and a co-worker with 
Lucy Stone in humanitarian 
She was a devoted champion of woman 
suffrage, and brought to the discussion of 
the subject such a store of historic and 
legal knowledge, and such ease and grace 
of oratory, that she was everywhere lis- 
tened to with unfeigned delight. 

She was a graduate of the Women’s 
Homwmopathic College of Medicine and 
Surgery of Cleveland, O., and was suc- 
cessful as a practitioner. ‘Through all her 
life she seemed only ambitious to do good 
—permanent good by lifting up those 
whom poverty or ill health or unequal 
laws had made objects of commiseration 
to the more fortunate. Her great store- 
house of facts and her well trained and 
logical mind made her an effective and 
pleasant helper of all who needed her 
assistance, and all who knew her in early 
life and in her mature years recall with 
grateful remembrance her unceasing de- 
votion to all good works, and her charm- 
ing manner in the advocacy of new and 
advanced thought. 

The death of her daughter, Mrs. Parker 
Earle, and of her son, John M. Tracy, 
both of which occurred a few years ago, 
caused a shock which at her advanced 
age she could not resist, and her last 
years were passed under a cloud which 
could not be dispelled. 

The funeral service of the Episcopal 
church was impressively rendered by 
Dean E. Thompson, of Biloxi, at St. 
John’s Church in this village, and her 
remains were followed to their last resting- 
place in the beautiful cemetery on Fort 
Bayou, and interred by the side of her 
son and daughter. The music at the 
funeral was led by a quartette of friends 
from Vermont who chanced to meet here. 
The pall-bearers were T. F. Bouton, of 
the Jonesboro Gazette and T. A. E. Hol- 
comb (both of whom were old acquaint- 
ances and friends of hers in Illinois), and 
our esteemed townsmen, Mayor Vaughn, 
Hon. G. W. Davis, Newcomb Clark and 
J. J. Garrard. 

Mrs. Cutler was well-known in Union 
County, Ill., having lived in Cobden about 
twelve years, where she practised medi- 
cine. She was highly respected for her 
learning and for her readiness on every 
occasion to take her part wherever a 
pleasant word, a kind action or a good 
deed was required. So well equipped 
was she that she could take the place of 
the absent clergyman or the delayed pub- 





come by all the commanders, and enjoyed 


lic speaker at a moment’s notice; and at 


projects., 





the bedside of the patient she was nurse, 
physician and comforter. 


——_@— 

Dr. MARY ALLMAN, of Philadelphia, 
who recently died, received the degree 
of Doctor of Dental Surgery from the 
Pennsylvania Dental College in 1881. At 
the time of her matriculation and during 
the early part of her collegiate course 
she was not favorably 
male colleagues. 
and perseverance, she soon gained their 
kindness and respect. She passed a dis- 
tinguished examination, and acquired a 
lucrative practice. In 1888 she was ap- 


received by her | 
Through her amiability | 


pointed Chief of the Dental Clinic at the | 


Women’s Hospital Dispensary. She prac- 
ticed her profession until within a few 
weeks of her death. She was an active 
member of the Women’s Dental Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. It is claimed that 


she was the first woman dentist regularly | 


graduated in this or any other country. 
wee —_—— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, MARcH 3, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

At the recent Annual Convention in 
Washington, the District of Columbia 
Woman Suffrage Association was placed 
in charge of the important work of push- 
ing to a vote the XVI. amendment, pro- 
viding for the enfranchisement of women, 
which is now pending in Congress. A 
special committee, consisting of Mrs. Ellen 
Powell Thompson, Miss Bessie Boone 
Cheshire, and Mrs. Clara B. Colby are 
doing admirable work, and hope to 
secure a vote during the present session. 
The amendment has been presented in 
both Houses, and is now in the special 
Woman Suffrage Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. The first thing to be done, of 
course, is to secure a favorable report 
from these committees. ‘To this end every 
pressure must be brought to bear upon 
the members of those committees, by the 
people of their respective States. 

The members of the Senate Committee 
are Hon. Wilkinson Call, of Florida, chair- 


1896. 


sippi, George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
Matthew S. Quay, of Pennsylvania, and 
Wm. A. Peffer, of Kansas. It will be 
seen that there is no Senator from New 
York State among the members. Under 
these circumstances letters from New 
Yorkers may be addressed to 


State. Senators Hoar and Peffer are 
warmly our friends, and if we can secure 
one more vote we can reach a report recom- 
mending the passage of the amendment. 
The House Committee of the Judiciary 
consists of nineteen members. One of 
these, Hon. George W. Ray, of Norwich, 
N. Y., is the representative from this 
State. Now let every suffrage society or 


Political Equality Club, throughout our’ 


New York State borders, send to Mr. Ray 
a strong resolution, asking him to use his 
influence for a favorable report, and let 
every individual who believes in our 
cause write him aletter to the same effect. 
Nothing has a more telling effect on our 
public men than letters from their con- 
stituents. 

The seventy-sixth birthday of Miss 
Susan B, Anthony was celebrated at Roch- 
ester by a reception at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. 8S. H. Linn. The house was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and 
many gifts of roses and of a more perma- 
nent character were sent to Miss Anthony. 
She made a short address, in which she 
spoke of the earlier workers in the cause 
and paid a special tribute to Mrs, Stan- 
ton. Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, Mrs. W. C. Gan- 
nett, and others also made brief ad- 
dresses, On Feb. 28, Miss Anthony started 
for San Francisco. 

Mrs. Clara Foltz, a lawyer who has won 
reputation at the bar of California, has 
opened an office here in Temple Court, a 
large building on the corner of Nassau 
and Beekman Streets. She was recently 
admitted to the bar of this State. Gen. 
Benjamin F. Tracey, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy, presented her in the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court and made 
a motion that she be admitted to practice 
in the courts of New York State. Chief 
Justice Van Brunt took the papers es- 
tablishing the fact that Mrs. Foltz had 
been admitted to practice at the bar of 
California, and in the U. S. Courts in 
compliance with the rule. 

Last Friday afternoon the annual meet- 
ing of the Professional Woman’s League 
was held at the Tuxedo, corner Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street. Mrs. Laura M. 
Palmer presided, and made a graceful 
address. There were songs by Mme. 
Clementine, Dr. Vere Sapio, Mme. Julie 
P. Wyman and the League chorus. But 


the most interesting feature of the after- | 


noon was the report of the treasurer, 
showing that over $7,000 had been re- 
ceived and expended during the year. 
This money had aided many struygling 
artists in various professions, and had 
been used in the most beneficent manner. 
The rooms were tastefully decorated with 


| ful essays by Mrs. 
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/ SUN PASTE 
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palms and vines. A collation was served 
to some four hundred guests. 

Mrs, Florence Sutro has recently pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled **‘Women in 
Music and Law.”’ It contains two grace- 
Sutro, and a list of 


| over 250 women composers, tlie most dis- 





Senator | 
. . | 
Quay, as he represents our neighboring | 





tinguished among them being Octavia 
Hensel, Adelina Murio-Celli, and Emma 
Steiner. The work is a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge on this subject, 
as it has been so long claimed that women 
have no musical genius. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
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AND NEWS 








NOTES 


Beginning at Sacramento, on March, 8, 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar will give twenty- 
three addresses in California, under Pro- 
hibition auspices. She will be accom- 
panied by Mr. Gougar, who hopes through 
change of climate to regain his failing 
health. 

Four hundred students at the Business 
University of Rochester, N. Y., lately 
listened to an address by Miss Susan Bb. 
Authony on ‘Business Women; Their 
Rights and Duties.’’ Miss Anthony 
sketched the history of the advancement 
of women during the past century. 

Mrs. Harriett Prescott Spofford will be 





“aoa ered a reception by the N ingl 
man, Senators Jas. F. George, of Missis- | tendered a reception by the New England 


Woman’s Press Association, at the Parker 
House, Boston, on Thursday afternoon, 
March 12. from 4 to 6. It is hoped that 


| Mrs. Phelps Ward may be present, as well 


as other literary lights, and the occasion 
will do doubt be one of much interest. 

Miss Rose Hollingsworth read a paper 
on “English Castles,” illustrated by charm- 
ing stereopticon views, at the annual 
meeting of the Rest Tour Association. 
Mrs. Howe presided in her own felicitous 
fashion. Miss A. C. Murdock, secretary, and 
Miss L. M. Peabody, treasurer, reported the 
year’s work, and a social hour followed, 
when coffee, chocolate and lemonade were 
dispensed by Miss Bertha Shafter, Miss 
Alice Brown, a’ d Miss Alice Dickey. 

Miss Martha Stone is said to be the 
oldest postmaster in the United States, 
having watched over the North Oxford, 
(Mass.) mails for the last forty years. She 
is a cousin of Miss Clara Barton. She 
is reported as saying of Miss Barton's 
early work asa teacher: “She taught in 
several places about here, one place being 
the big school up the road. Wherever 
she went she suited so well that they al- 
ways set her up as an example for teachers 
of the other schools. She had such a 
happy way with her that she won every- 
body over to her side, and made the 
pupils obey her perfectly.” 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, held its monthly 
meeting Feb. 28, at 75 Hancock Street. 
Dr. Merritt reported that the movement 
for early closing of the stores was a suc- 
cess. House bill 625 was discussed, and 
it was voted to send in a remonstrance 
against it. An interesting report from 
Miss L. A. Hatch, delegate to Washington, 
was read. A report was received of the 
suffrage hearings just held at the State 
House. Dr. Merritt announced a hearlng 
before the Committee on Election Laws, 
March 9, 10:30 A. M., on the petition of 
the Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation that the time for registration of 
women shall be the same as for men. 

The crowded and brilliant reception at 
Hotel Vendome, Feb, 28, given to Mrs, 
Estelle M. H. Merrill on her retirement 
from the presidency of the Woman’s Club 
House Corporation, bore gratifying testi- 
mony both to her popularity and to the 
great interest felt in the new club house. 
Mrs. Howe presided, and Mrs. Merrill, 
Mrs. Benjamin E. Cole and Miss Cora A. 
Benneson spoke briefly in favor of the 
undertaking. ‘All the women in the 
world were there, and a few from other 
planets,”’ said one of the other sex whom I 
had seen ‘ooking like an insecure island in 
the surging sea of bright-hued femininity. 
Refreshments were served from tables rep- 
resenting the corporation clubs, each 
beautifully adorned in character with the 
club colors or emblems. Conspicuous 
among these were the pomgranate decora- 
tions of the Browning Club, the Spanish 
dresses of the Castilian Club attendants, 


| and the powdered heads of thé Daughters 
| of New Hampshire. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE REPORT. 





CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Fes. 29, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual report of the president, 
dean, regent and treasurer of Radcliffe 
College for 1895 is now ready for distribu- 
tion. The treasury shows a balance of 
$828.14, although many new and expen- 
sive courses have been added to the cur- 
riculum during the past year. The num- 
ber of students was 284, an increase of 
29 over the previous year. Of this num- 
ber 36 were freshmen and 139 were spe- 
cials. The classes numbered 120, with 73 
instructors, 

An interesting statement, with a chart, 
shows the preference of studies in Rad- 
cliffe for the whole number of the years 
of its existence. English has the highest 
per cent., 27; French, German and Italian 
come next. Mathematics showed the 
lowest per cent. of preference, with two 
exceptions. Sanskrit and the Semitic 
languages averaged only .02 and .00 per 
cent. (Mrs.) ALice R. Moore, 

12 Ash Street Place. 








AMUSEMENTS 


HOLLIS THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 
March 9. SECOND WEEK. 
IMMENSE SUCCESS, 

George Edwardes’ English Burlesquers in 


AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 


SEVENTY PLAYERS FROM LONDON. 
SOUVENIR MATINEE, WEDNESDAY. Pho- 
tographs of Marnie Studholme presented 
Evenings at 8. Usual Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Regular Hollis St. Theatre Prices. 


Castle Square Theatre 
421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 


Branch Office, 176 Tremont St. . Tel, 3901 Boston 
Evenings at 8, Wed. and sat. Matinees at 2. 





STREET 





Commencing March 9. 


MIGNON. 


Evening Prices - - - - - - Balc. 2gc., Orch., 50c 
Matinee Prices - - - - - - 25c. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7.15 AND 1 P. [. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON «+++ssseeeeeees Manager 


Week March 9. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
Return of the Greatest Melodramic Success 


SAVED™"SEA 


THE 
The Original Company. 


Same Magnificent Scenery and Effects. 








Mme. Bailey’s Sure 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FL OWING ag in EIGHT - 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and 
itively harmless compound dorsed by leadi ing 
physicians, Two or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 cents per package or thzee for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. 


The Bailey Company, Cooperstown, N. Y. 





MISS M. F. UNDERWOOD, 
Quincy, 


MASSEUSE. 


Ladies and Children treated at their homes, 
Physicians advice carefully followed. Office days 
in Boston—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 
13 St. James Avenue, from 11 to 12.30 o'clock. 


214 Hancock Street, Mass. 








Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On onthe reverse 
side of the “‘mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


for 1896 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y 

















Mosphine Babit Cured tn 08 
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THE ROCK AND THE SEA. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


THE ROCK. 
I am the Rock, presumptuous Sea! 
I am set to encounter thee. 
Angry and loud, or gentle and still, 
[ am set here to limit thy power, and I will- 
I am the Rock! 


Iam the Rock. From age to age 

I scorn thy fury and dare thy rage. 

Scarred by frost and worn by time, 

Brown with weed and green with slime, 

Thou may’st drench and defile me and spit 
in my face, 

But while I am here thou keep’st thy place! 

I am the Rock! 


I am the Kock, beguiling Sea! 
I know thou art fair as fair can be, 
With golden glitter and silver sheen, 
And bosom of blue and garments of green. 
Thou may’st pat my cheek with baby hands, 
And lap my feet in diamond sands, 
And play before me as children play ; 
But plead as thou wilt, I bar the way! 
I am the Rock! 


Iam the Rock. Black midnight falls; 

The terrible breakers rise like walls; 

With curling lips and gleaming teeth 

They plunge and tear at my bones beneath. 

Year upon year they grind and beat 

In storms of thunder and storms of sleet— 

Grind and beat and wrestle and tear, 

But the rock they beat on is always there! 
I am the Rock! 


THE SEA. 

Iam the Sea. I hold the land 
As one holds an apple in his hand— 
Hold it fast with sleepless eyes, 
Watching the continents sink and rise. 
Out of my bosom the mountains grow, 
Back to its depths they crumble slow; 
The earth is a helpless child to me— 

I am the Sea! 


Iam the Sea. When I draw back, 
Blossom and verdure follow my track, 
And the land I leave grows proud and fair, 
For the wonderful race of man is there ; 
And the winds of heaven wail and cry, 
While the nations rise and reign and die— 
Living and dying in folly and pain, 
While the laws of the universe thunder in 
vain. 

What is the folly of man to me? 

I am the Sea! 
[am the Sea. The earth I sway; 
Granite to me is potter's clay ; 
Under the touch of my ceaseless waves 
It rises in turrets and sinks in caves; 
The iron cliffs that edge the land 
I grind to pebbles and sift to sand, 
And beach-grass bloweth and children play 
In what were the rocks of yesterday ; 
It is but a moment of sport to me. 

I am the Sea! 


Iam the Sea. In my bosom deep 
Wealth and Wonder and Beauty sleep; 
Wealth and Wonder and Beauty rise 
In changing splendor of sunset skies, 
And comfort the earth with rains and snows, 
Till waves the harvest and laughs the rose. 
Flower and forest and child of breath 
With me have life—without me, death. 
What if the ships go down in me? 

I am the Sea! 


ee 


WHAT PRISSY DID. 


BY GRACE STEVENS, 





The first time I ever saw Prissy Carew 
was in the old red schoolhouse at Spring 
Road Corners, where I was_ teaching. 
That was six years ago; yet I remember 
as well how she looked as though it was 
but yesterday. 

Though evidently fifteen years of age, 
she was no taller than a child of ten. To 
remedy this, she wore a tall hat perched 
jauntily on her closely cropped head, and 
this, with the straight, loose jacket, her 
hands in its pockets, and her independent 
air, gave her a decidedly boyish look. I 
was interested in her at once, and inquired 
of a friend who the little girl was who was 
like no child L had ever seen before. 

“Ah!” she said; ‘you mean that little 
‘witcheat,’ Prissy Carew; a sweet little 
girl, but a regular tomboy. Her principal 
aim in life is to look and act as much like 
a boy as possible, for her one grievance is 
that she was born a girl. When only five 
years old, her mother found her one day 
erying as if her heart was broken, and 
inquired what the matter was. 

*“*O mamma! mamma!’ Prissy wailed, 
‘why isn’t La boy? Dirls isn’t dood for 
nossin’. Jack says dirls don’t *mountto a 
wow of pins!’ 

“So, to comfort her, Mrs. Carew told 
her that if, when ten years old, she still 
wanted to be a boy, she might have a suit 
of clothes like Jack’s, and be her little 
man. Priss never found courage to take 
her mother at her word, but she comes as 
near it as she dares. You will find hera 
very bright pupil, and full of fun.” 

She was the smartest girl in school, 
always at the head of her classes, though 
when she studied was a mystery, she was 
so much interested in other things. 

We became great friends, for she was so 
sweet and lovable, for all her tomboyish 
ways, that one couldn’t be angry with her 
for long. When I left V—-- at the end of 
the term, there was no one I missed more 
than Prissy; and very often I wondered 
whether she ever did amount to anything. 

As‘I went from there to California, it so 





happened that I did not see Prissy again 
for five years. Then, in response to an 


urgent invitation from a friend in V—, | 


1 came East again. The morning after 
my arrival, we were lingering over a late 
breakfast, when the maid brought in 


| word that there was some one in the 


parlor who wished to see me, I went 
down at once, and as I entered the room, 
a young lady rose to greet me. 

At first glance | thought her a perfect 
stranger, and was uttering some common- 
place remark, when she cried,— 

“Don’t you know me, Miss Stevens? 
The tomboy, who used to torment the 
life out of you, in the old Spring Road 
schoolroom?”’ 

Ah, then I knew! It was Prissy, little 
Prissy still, but wonderfully changed. 
Her ungraceful, reckless air had given 
way to a gentle, womanly grace; the short 
hair had been allowed to grow, and was 
fastened in a graceful knot at the neck, 
and lay in waves each side the sweet face; 
and in place of the high hat was a little 
bonnet. She was dressed in a neat suit in 
the latest style. 

After the first greetings were over, I 
asked her if she still wished she was a 
man. 

“No, indeed!’ she answered, with a 
laugh. “I outgrew that notion with my 
short dresses. It took a long time, but as 
I grew older, I found that a girl, if she 
tried, could be of quite as much use in 
the world as a boy, and that she was bet- 
ter able than men to do some things men 
were doing. Since I’ve gone into business 
I feel quite content with my lot.” 

‘‘Gone into business!’ I echoed, ‘Pray, 
what are you doing?” 

“Why, don’t you 
Prissy. 
must come over to my workshop and see 
for yourself.” 

So, after a long talk, and many a hearty 
laugh over old times, I donned my out- 
door wraps and went with her. It was 
only a little way, and we soon reached the 
place—a small building near her home, 
and apparently lately built. 

Prissy opened the door and we went in. 
It was a good-sized room, well lighted by 
a window on each side and a skylight. 
There was a small stove at the further 
end and an easy-chair, and ranged along 
the walls were what looked like several 
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know? exclaimed 


clothes-bars formed in squares, On these | 
were three tiers of shelves, and on the | 


shelves were armies of great white worms 
—nothing but worms everywhere! 

I drew back almost in disgust. ‘‘Prissy! 
Prissy!’ IL cried, ‘twhat all this 
mean ?”’ 

“It means, ma’am, that I’m a woman of 
business,’ said Prissy, with a demure 
curtsey. ‘‘Come in, won't you? Don’t 
be afraid; my family is as quiet and 
peaceable as a flock of lambs.” 

Thus encouraged, I stepped into the 
room. 

‘What are they for? How many mil- 
lions of them are there, and what are you 


does 


doing with them?’ I asked, in one 
breath. 
“They are silkworms, seventy - five 


thousand of them, and all my own,”’ she 
answered, proudly. ‘Want to help feed 
them? Come, this is the way.’’ As she 
spoke, she lifted a basket of leaves and 
began spreading them evenly over frames 
that were crossed and re-crossed with 
twine fastened to tacks on each side. 
These she laid over the worms, and they 
quickly crawled up through the coarse net- 
ting on to the fresh food, eating as though 
half-starved, and making a sound like the 
patter of raindrops on the leaves. Seeing 
Prissy so brave made me ashamed of my 
own cowardice, and taking up a basket of 
leaves, I followed her example, and soon 
became as interested as Prissy herself. 
“But, Prissy,’ said I, finally breaking 
the silence, ‘how did you come to do 
this? If l remember rightly, you used to 
be as afraid of a worm as—as myself.” 
“It's quite a story,’ she replied. ‘You 
sit down now and rest, and [ll tell you 
all about it while I finish. Yes, indeed, 


three years ago the very sight of a worm | 
made me shudder, and I should as soon 
have thought of going to the moon as | 
But I had | 


doing anything of this kind. 
made up my mind to do something, and I 
didn’t care much what. 

*“Elocution was my great hobby then, 
and I took any number of lessons. Mad- 
ame L—— encouraged me greatly, telling 
me I was her most promising pupil and 
that I should become a star. But my 
throat gave out, and that castle fell. 

“Tt almost finished me, and I was ready 
to give up. But you know what a boy to 
talk that brother of mine is. Well, he 
was always dwelling on the uselessness of 
girls. ‘And what’s the use of trying, sis?’ 
he would say. ‘Girls can’t do anything 
but housework. Home is their true sphere, 
and there they ought to stay.’ 

“Now if I needed an incentive to per- 
severe, that was all that was necessary, 


and I plodded on, firmly resolved to do or | 


die. I tried music next, but my hands 


were too weak to practise; then school | 


teaching, but I was too small—all the 


“Then ll not tell you, but you | 


dignity I could muster failed to make up 
|for my lack of inches. The children 
| would whisper, shuffle their feet, throw 
| spit-balls, do everything to show their 
utter disregard of rules. 1 braved through 
one term; but I’ve never, never wanted to 
see the inside of a schoolhouse since. 

“Then I tried working in the garden, 
but a weak back settled that business; in 
fact, | was baffled everywhere and ready 
to give up in despair, when a friend sent 
me an article on silk culture. It was 
entitled ‘Easy Work for Women,’ which, 
by the way, was a fib, for I never worked 
harder in my life than I have over this 
creeping world. Well, it was something 
todo, and though I hadn’t much faith in it 
I 1esolved to try it—it would only be one 
more failure. So Ll sent—but perhaps you 
don’t care to hear the particulars—details 
are so tedious.” 

“Yes, indeed, I want to hear all about 
it. How many eggs did you get at first, 
and what did you do with them?” 

‘I sent for a thousand, and as the buds 
hadn’t started yet, I put them in a cool 
place, according to directions, and out 
of reach of mice and insects, for the 
silkworm is never without enemies. In 
the meantime, Jack helped me make a 
rack and eight trays, which I covered 
with tarlatan, but that was foolish, for 
mosquito nettihg would have been better 
—the worms are small enough to crawl 
through the tarlatan, but the lazy ones 
will not take the trouble, so now I use the 
netting for the first stage, and these trays 
made of twine for the last. 

‘When the osage orange leaves came 
| out, | brought the eggs into a warm room, 
and in three days they began to hatch, 
and at the end of another three days they 
were all out—little mites of things they 
were—so small that mamma couldn't see 
them without her eyeglass. It was quite 
cold the first week of their existence, and 
as they will not eat unless in a moderately 
warm place—eighty degrees is about right 
—they had to be kept in the house. 

‘*‘Mamma declared a dozen times a day 
that they were more bother than they were 
worth, and they were a nuisance, The rack 
took up one end of the sitting-room, and as 
the leaves dried very quickly, they had to be 
renewed five times a day, and they made 
a dreadful litter. Ishall never forget how 
I worked over them that first week. As 
they wouldn’t crawl through the tarlatan, 
each one had to be taken up on a camel’s- 
hair brush, and put on the fresh food, and 
| this operation, repeated several times a 

day, took a good deal of time and patience, 
especially as the worms were then the 
| color of the dried leaves. 

| “Though I was very careful, I must 
| have thrown away hundreds, for when 
they grew large enough to count, I found 
there were only five hundred of them. 
| Seer didn’t grow very fast at first, but 
| 

| 


after the third moult—”’ 

‘Pardon, me, but what isa moult?” I 
interrupted, 

“Why, the worms eat so much, and 
| grow so fast, that every few days they 
burst their skin, walk out of it, and after 
resting a little, eat harder than ever, to 
make up for lost time. After each moult 
they grew larger, and by the end of the 
third week you could have fairly seen 
them grow; they actually had to be moved 
apart on the trays, to keep them from 
crowding, and didn’t they eat! It seemed 
as if they couldn’t get enough, and it took 
more time to prepare their food then, as 
we Only had osage orange—it doesn’t take 
as long now we have mulberry trees. 

“But it was when they began to spin 
that the fun came in. I came out one 
morning when they were about four weeks 
old, and one worm was waving his head 
in the air frantically, and another was 
crawling as if for dear life. I knew 
directly what it meant, for they never 
think of leaving their food until spinning 
time, so I hurried around, and gathered 
twigs and fastened bunches of them to the 
sides of the rack. 

“By this time others had started out, and 
not finding a place to suit them, they kept 
travelling this way and that, till I was nearly 
distracted, Finally they settled down to 
work, and gave me some beautiful cocoons. 
I’ve found since that paper cones are the 
best for them to spin in—it keeps them so 
much cleaner, and then you save all the 
waste silk. I still have a few spin in 
the racks to show visitors, and they are 
spinning now, if you would like to see 
| some of thet.” 

Here Prissy opened a door into a smaller 
room, and went in; a large table was cov- 
ered with tiny paper cones, and at one 
side was a rack on which the worms were 
spinning, and a beautiful sight it was! The 
twigs and stalks of grain drooped grace- 
| fully over the trays, and from them hung 
the cocoons “in twos and threes and sin- 
| gle.’’ They were about the size and shape 
of peanuts, and of different colors—pure 
white,a delicate green and sulphur-colored. 
Some worms were just going up to spin, 
and as the light shone through them, we 
| could see the silk beneath the transparent 
skin. 
| “It’s the most fascinating work I ever 








tried,’ cOntinued Prissy, ‘and it makes 
me feel so important to think I have 


L 


spirit of independence, her loyalty to the 
rights of things, her courage and moral 


entire control of so many creatures, all of sympathies, and her impatience of mas- 


them dependent on my bounty. 
they begin by fastening a thread here and 
another there, until they 
to support their cocoons; then they begin 


have enough | 


| 


to wind themselves up, weaving their own | 


shrouds. They spin from six hundred to 
eight hundred yards, and it takes them 
about three days. But I leave them on 
the branches a week. Then I select the 
best ones for eggs, the others | stifle.”’ 
“Stitle!”’ | exclaimed. 
“Yes; when the worm is through spin- 


ning it begins to develop wings, and after 
a certain time it forces its way through the | 


cocoon, and comes out a full-tledged moth, 
so unless it’s killed in time the silk is 
spoiled,”’ 

**How do you do it?” I asked. 

“Tie them in a bag, which is placed in a 
tightly covered tin pail; this is put in a 
steamer over boiling water. In half an 
hour they are taken out, and spread out 
to dry, and in a few days are ready to 
ship.”’ 


| 


**Do you know how many there are in a | 


pound?” [ asked, 

“That depends upon circumstances; 
mine have averaged about four hundred 
and fifty. I only had one pound the first 
year, but my outfit only cost half a dollar, 
and I had gained fifty dollars’ worth of 
experience. The next year [ enlarged my 
borders, bought half an ounce of eggs, 
twenty thousand, and made enough to 
build my cocoonery.” 

“And how much do you expect to make 
this year?”’ 

‘IT don't like to count my chickens be- 
fore they’re hatched,”’ laughed Prissy ; ‘but 
if they continue to do well, they ought to 
net me several hundred dollars.” 

“Pretty good six weeks’ work for a 
girl,” L said, smiling. 

“Yes, I think so, and even Jack has to 
admit that a girl can amount to something 
after all.”’— Youth’s Companion. 


-_<-- 


WOMEN’S INFLUENCE IN POLITICS. 





If the newspapers are to be believed, 
politics in our country, and especially in 
cities like Chicago, is fast becoming a 
sort of ‘trust,’ which controls, directs, 
or stifles a fair and free competition for 
public offices, and makes patriotism wholly 
subordinate to the practical considerations 
and interests of the trust business. Under 
the manipulations of the trust, or com- 
bination, or ‘‘machine,’’ or whatever it 
may be called, a convention is simply an 
occasion for passively ratifying the plans 
of the political stockholders. The average 
man voter mildly submits to every plan or 
policy of the ‘machine,’ whether that 
policy be for the weal or woe of his 
country. 

To the American women who are eager 
for all the political equalities of citizen- 
ship, this condition of politics ought to be 
especially significant, if not discouraging. 
Does woman’s entrance into politics mean 
nothing more or better than the enlarge- 
ment and firmer establishment of ‘ma- 
chine politics’? Does her enfranchise- 
ment only mean a few more partisan votes 
for the respective parties, and a few more 
hallelujahs for the “grand _ principles,”’ 
etc.? If so, it is difficult to see wherein 
the mere right to vote will either bless 
our country, purify American politics, or 
exalt womankind. In saying this, there 
is no intention to challenge the righteous- 
ness of women’s claim to political equality 
with men. I merely wish to suggest that 
the cause of American women cannot well 
be advanced by the suffrage, if such suf- 
frage only means to them what it means 
to the average American citizen—a man 
citizen who shamefully delegates all his 
rights to think and believe to his political 
‘*tbosses.’’ If the average American voter, 
especially those who are so much opposed 
to woman suffrage, had any pioper sense 
of the meaning and responsibility of poli- 
tics, there could be no such degrading 
terms in American politics as ‘‘bosses,’’ 
‘‘machines,’’ ‘*machine-made candidates,” 
‘packed conventions,” etc., ad nauseam. 

Ideal partisanship may be a good thing, 
but samples of it are so rare that few 
American voters know what it is. Cer- 
tainly, most of the women who are our 
spokesmen in political conventions and 
other gatherings have not found it. There 
is every reason to expect that women 
should be more conscientious and more 
independent as voters than men. It cer- 
tainly can be said that women have an 
instinct for reform. Disinterested sym- 
pathy is one of the marked characteristics 
in most of the activities that engage the 
heart and the hand of the nineteenth cen- 
tury woman. In these activities she has 
displayed a degree of courage and inde- 
pendence that have been strong argu- 
ments as to her fitness to exert a whole- 
some influence in all kinds of reform 
work. Is there, then, any reason why 
she should cease to be a reformer and 
become one of the most uncompromising 
of partisans as soon as she enters the 
arena of politics? What becomes of her 





See! culine wrongs and usurpations, when she 


gets into politics? These may be offensive 
questions, but they find some excuse in 
the examples of party intolerance and 
subserviency that characterize the utter. 
ances, if not the acts, of many of our 
leaders in practical politics. 

The only safe conclusion to be drawn is 
that women are either to be degraded by 
politics or they must help by intelligent 
independence to purify it. They have a 
rare opportunity to signalize their entrance 
into politics by an independent course, 
and by allying themselves with the tew 
conscientious men in our cities who are 
organized to make politics the conscien- 
tious business of every American citizen, 
Itis in the power of women who are in 
politics, as voters, to make it dangerous 
for any party to be indifferent to the 
character of its candidates for public 
oftices, or to be careless or dishonest in 
its declaration of principles. If women 
can see and rise to this opportunity, their 
complete emancipation will mean a new 
and better era in the political history of 
our country, 

FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS, 

Chicago, Ill., Feb, 24, 1896, 

-_—-—- 


WHAT WOMEN LAWYERS ARE DOING. 





Of the seventy-one persons admitted to 
the bar on February 20 before the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York, were three women: Mrs. Shirley 8, 
Davis, mother of Assistant District At- 
torney Henry F, Davis, Miss Caroline L, 
Dodge, who passed the examinations last 
June, and Mrs. Clara Foltz, of the Bar of 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Clara Foltz was the pioneer woman 
lawyer on the Pacific Coast. Beginning the 
study of law while her children were young 
and needed constant care, she worked un- 
der difticulties. Seventeen years ago the 
California Code would only admit men to 
the practice of law. Mrs. Foltz drew up 
the amendment removing this discrimina- 
tion and succeeded in securing its adop- 
tion. Then she brought suit against the 
trustees of Hastings College to compel 
them to allow her to study law there, and 
was victorious before the courts. She 
practised in the courts of California with 
marked success, and organized the Portia 
Club of San Francisco. She has lately 
established an office in New York City. 

Miss Amy F. Acton, who graduated 
from the Law School of Boston Univer- 
sity in 1804, left Boston last October to 
fill the position of attorney for a large 
manufacturing company at Dayton, 0. 
Early in December she went to Columbus 
for examination for admission to the bar, 
and her average placed her at the head of 
a class of fifty or more, while some of her 
papers were marked one hundred. Miss 
Acton was admitted while a number of 
the young men failed on examination. 

It was largely owing to the efforts and 
legal sagacity of Miss Cora Benneson that 
the Woman’s Club House Association, of 
Boston, was lately reorganized and re-in- 
corporated upon a more satisfactory basis. 
Miss Benneson has a law office in her home 
at Cambridge, and in the intervals of busi- 
ness she takes an active part in college 
and club affairs and in suffrage work. 

The Chicago Legal News of Feb. 15 pub- 
lishes a brief by Miss Cora B. Hirtzel on 
‘Marriage Void for Consanguinity with- 
out Decree in Illinois.’’ Miss Hirtzel is 





Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, over- 
worked and burdened with care, debili- 
tated and run down because of poor, thin 
and impoverished blood. Help is needed 
by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help 


Comes Quickly 


When Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood, and 
sends it in a healing, nourishing, invig- 
orating streamto the nerves, muscles and 
organs of the body. Hood’s Sarsayarilla 
builds up the weak and broken down sys- 
tem, and cures all blood diseases, because 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


’ . are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE ::. 


omen’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disable 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Kest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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a 
an attorney in Chicago. She makes a 
specialty of preparing briefs, and has been 
employed by a number of able law firms 
of that city in that capacity. The case 
in which this question arose was in the 
estate of Selig Levi, deceased, in which 
Miss Hirtzel appeared for the heirs and 


will be asked to debate the subject. 
Yellow ribbon contests will be held. We 
shall try to stir up our friends and win 
the indifferent. 

The W. C. T. U. has a plan for personal 
work. It urges that, in each precinct, the 


| names of voters be obtained, and appor- 


was counsel in the preparation of briefs | 
| business it shall be to ply the doubtful 


for the administrator. F. M. A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(NORTH) CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


Paciric Grove, CAL., Fes. 20, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The suffrage pot is bubbling audibly. 
The opposition is quiet, a ‘conspiracy of 
silence,’ but no less active because under- 
ground work, It is much that the enemy 
fears agitation, as it would not if it had 
a case; that it seeks to keep the voters 
ignorant of our pending amendment; that 
it has not faith enough in the justice of 
California men to permit a fair discussion 
of the subject, lest they remove the wrong; 
go it is silent on this vital question, and 
beats its tariff tom toms, and its silver 
coinage drum, to distract attention. I 
think that more women than men know 
of this proposed amendment, and they 
are doing much to enlighten the voters 
through the reform papers. 

Not long since, a good amendment meet- 
meeting was held in Berkeley, our State 
University town. Rev. Dr. Wendte, always 
woman’s staunch friend, spoke in his 
usual brilliant style, but I have no report 
of his speech. Mrs. Ellen C, Sargent, 
among other good things, said this: 





It seems to me that men and women 
who have never given time and thought to 
the extension of suffrage to women, and 
who really feel no interest at all in the 
subject, have an idea that it is something 
disconnected with every other interest on 
eaith—a fad of the day; and they look for 
its quietus in the near future, expecting 
the good (?) old times to return—the days 
of our grandmothers. They fail to see 
what it is, in truth—a continuation of 
preceding causes, which in its turn will 
become a cause of other reforms, all tend- 
ing to the higher development and uplift- 
ing of humanity. 

Some of our intelligent men and women 
do not know, or do not realize, that they 
have any responsibility in promoting pub- 
lic interest in the Eleventh Amendment. 
Any excuse at all seems to serve, even the 
old worn-out and threadbare objections of 
opponents, which have been riddled 
through and through by the hot shot of 
the best and strongest reasoning, until 
one wonders how any one can attempt to 
make use of the strings and tatters that 
are left, to clothe even the most flimsy 
excuse for taking a stand with remon- 
strants or so-called conservatives. 

We do not want to tire people with suf- 
frage, or with anything else, but we have 
to run this risk; they will not otherwise 
wake up to the pressing need of the hour, 
We are as tired shaking the sleepers as 
they are of being shaken. Does any one 
suppose that our band of earnest workers 
is taking time to hold meetings, to circu- 
late petitions, to distribute leaflets, to 
write for newspapers, to say nothing of 
hundreds of private letters, to call speak- 
ers from near and far, to spend our money 
(and, what is worse, toask other people to 
spend some of theirs), for the pleasure of 
boring others, when we might be taking 
our ease or following more congenial pur- 
suits, except that we are aiming to do our 
duty to our contemporaries and to poster- 
ity? 

We have launched our bark upon the 
political ocean. Justice is our Polar Star; 
guided by its light, we may safely venture 
upon seas hitherto untraversed by us. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, president of 
the Amendment Campaign Association, 
showed that equal suffrage is right and in 
accord with republican institutions, and is 
demanded not as charity but as a matter 
of justice. She said the logic of events 
had taught her that she could do her duty 
to the thousands of children under her 
care and protection better if given the 
power and _ responsibilities inseparable 
from the ballot. 

Politics is a dirty pool, it has been said, 
but women have no right to be perched 
upon a pedestal when great questions are 
pressing for solution. Suffrage is not 
only woman’s right but her duty, and duty 
is more than right. Given the privilege 
to vote, women will give a better attend- 
ance upon their household duties, they 
will be better housewives, better mothers. 
The best homekeepers are those who are 
the most wisely beneficent. Never fear 
that giving women their rights will de- 
Stroy the home. 

Mrs. Cooper closed with an eloquent 
appeal to the men of California, whom she 
characterized as most chivalrous and gen- 
erous in their treatment of women. 

The Amendment Association is doing 
hard and valuable work. 

The W. C. T. U. is alive, and its various 
county conventions will give extra space 
to franchise. From all parts of the State 
come inquiries and demands for suffrage 
literature. April 27, the birthday of Mrs. 
Peet, our hard-working franchise presi- 
dent, is set apart as Franchise Day. A 
program has been prepared, and every 
union of (North) California will unite in 
its observance. The churches will be 
asked to hold franchise prayer-meetings. 
Prominent politicians and literary men 


| to win them if possible. 


| for equality. 








tioned to suffrage men and women, whose 


with leaflets and friendly interest, so as 
The deliberately 
bad we shall not reach. Such want no 
woman suffrage, and the fact is an argu- 
ment for women. 

Chief Grand Templar Webb and Chair- 
man Glass, of the Prohibition Party, are 
(as they say) leaving “trails of suffrage 
sentiment’? in their wake, and many 
clergymen are arranging for a discussion 
on the subject. 

The Salvation Army is an object lesson 
It knows no ‘male or 
female; but it recently had an ‘‘extra- 
ordinary meeting’’ in Sacramento, called 
‘“‘Woman’s Rights.’’ First came the drum, 
the bugle and the color-bearer waving the 
banner ‘‘Woman’s Rights;”’’ then a ‘‘dud- 
ish’’ individual, holding in each hand a 
chain, drawing behind him a woman 
fashionably attired, her wrists manacled 
and her eyes bound. Then followed a 
squad of Hallelujah Lasses, free and bear- 
ing torches, a trail of light which the 
blinded woman cannot see, and yet it is 
close on her path. It was a good object 
lesson, showing woman’s spiritual position 
in the church to-day, outside of the Salva- 
tion Army and some reform churches, but 
especially her civil position. We hope 
the Salvation Army will capture the 
nation, and establish its true democracy. 

The State franchise superintendent 
recently spoke four times in Oakland on 
the amendment, and also at Campbell, a 
pretty suburb of San José. The voters of 
that temperance town have set off a dis- 
trict of about a mile, and on Feb, 22 they 
invite all women within the limits to come 
and help them elect an advisory committee 
of four women and eight men to govern 
the district. It is not the fault of the 
Campbell men that these. women can only 
advise. There is much interest. 

SARAH M, SEVERANCE, 


-_-- a 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, MAKCH 1, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal Ps 

Occasionally we Connecticuters get an 
inkling of the fact that the world pro- 
gresses, and that we are pegging along 
with it. It encourages us to labor when 
we get such glimpses, especially when 
they show us that the young people are 
coming into the work of securing political 
equality for all the citizens of the State. 
Recently the scholars of the High School 
in Rockville debated the question: 
‘Should the Elective Franchise be Granted 
to Women?” The five girls who debated 
the question with five boys won their. 
case. The judges were prominent men of 
the town, a lawyer, a banker, and a 
merchant. The chairman, in rendering 
their decision, said that he not only gave 
the decision of the judges unanimously in 
favor of the affirmative, but congratulated 
the young women upon the fact that two 
of the three judges, who were decidedly 
against the ballot for women, had actually 
been converted by the able arguments of 
the young women. 

Last week the resolution, ‘‘That the 
female authors of this country have done 
more for the uplifting of the Nation than 
the male authors,’’ was debated in the 
Hartford High School, the girls taking 
the negative and the boys the affirmative. 
Although the boys battled royally for 
their side, the girls won, the judges de- 
ciding for them. But it is a safe conclu- 
sion that the young men knew more of 
the woman question for the debate. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club re- 
elected all the old officers at its annual 
election: Elizabeth D. Bacon, president; 
Frances Ellen Burr, rec, secretary; Sara 
Elizabeth Browne, cor. secretary; Alta S. 
Cressy, treasurer. Mrs. Bacon attended the 
National Convention, and on her return 
a reception was given her by the Club at 
Mrs. Emily O. Kimball’s. Nearly all the 
members of ‘the Club were present, and 
many invited guests. Mrs. Bacon gave a 
very full account of the Convention. 
Brief remarks were made by other mem- 
bers. Refreshments were served, Miss 
Grace Kimball presiding over the coffee- 
urn and Miss Minna Fuller pouring 
chocolate. In recognition of Mrs. Bacon’s 
four years’ services as president of the 
Club, a purse containing a generous sum 
was presented to her. 

Mrs. Bacon was elected a member of the 
High School Committee at the election 
last fall, and she has been elected secre- 
tary of the committee by its members. 
Her services will be of value while she 
continues on the committee, and we hope 
they will result in keeping a woman as a 
member of the board. 

The Southington Equal Rights Society 
is doing excellent work studying Fiske’s 





Civil Government. Prof. H. W. Rice, 
principal of the high school, is conducting 
the class, and many new members have 
been added to the Club. Mrs. Estella 
Barnes, State Lecturer for the Grange, is 
the president of the Club. 

The Willimantic Club has had a number 
of lectures on municipal affairs by men 
prominent in the city business, in connec- 
tion with its class in Civil Government. 
The Club has appointed committees to 


look into the Venezuela boundary question, | 


the Armenian situation and the Cuban 
resolution. It has had most interesting 
and instructive reports on these matters. 

To forward organization, which we so 


need in Connecticut, the Executive Com- | 


mittee has requested each club in the 
State to be responsible for the organiza- 
tion of one new club. The plan is 
perfectly feasible, and so far as heard 
from the clubs have agreed to make the 
effort. The plan suggested is for each 
club to select a neighboring town, send 
thither some one to find suffragists and 
centralize the sentiment, arrange for 
parlor meetings, furnish speakers for the 
club members, and keep persistently at it 
until a club with a good membership is 
formed, If we can keep on each year 
doubling up in that wise, we shall soon 
have the entire State organized. The 
sentiment for suffrage is increasing; we 
only need to crystallize it. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, our State 
president, celebrated her 74th birthday on 
February 22d. She received many gifts, 
but none that gave her more pleasure or 
came nearer to her heart than an immense 
bunch of beautiful pink roses from the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club. 

ELLA B. KENDRICK, 
Cor, Sec’y Connecticut W.S. A. 
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NEW YORK NOTES. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Marcu 1, 1806, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A long trip is just ended, 

My first meeting was at Newburgh. 
The Newburgh Political Equality Club 
was one of the visible fruits of the last 
New York State Convention. No sooner 
had the convention adjourned than a club 
was organized, with ‘he following officers: 

President, Mrs. 8S. C. Jenkins; vice- 
president, Mrs. J. N. Dickey; secretary, 
Miss Ida Wilson; treasurer, Mrs. Russell 
Headley. 

Soon after its formation, Miss Keyser 
addressed the club, and so roused the 
members to the need of study that it was 
at once decided to begin the National 
Course. It is now being pursued with 
great zeal and interest. On my recent 
visit, | was the guest of Mrs. Arthur H. 
Grant, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the wife of the Unitarian 
minister. An afternoon meeting was held 
in the parlors of Mrs. J. N. Dickey. Before 
the hour of opening, the rooms were full. 
Extra chairs were brought from the neigh- 
bors, and some listeners sat upon the 
stairs. It was a great contrast to my 
meeting of last spring in Newburgh, when 
little interest was shown, Agitation has 
accomplished this transformation in the 
attitude of the women. The club is con- 
tinuing their education. The press has 
always been friendly, and gave full re- 
ports. Mrs. Jenkins, the president, is in 
New York, where she spends her winters. 
She is an ardent suffragist, and a promi- 
nent resident of Newburgh. The club does 
not suffer in her absence, as the other 
officers are all able. 

On my return from Washington. I had 
the pleasure of meeting the New York 
City League, on one of the stormiest 
nights of the year. ‘The president, Mrs. 
Blake, has already reported the evening 
in her weekly letter. I was much im- 
pressed by the admirable way in which 
the meeting was conducted, and by the 
bright, short speeches made by Mrs. 
Blake, Miss Keyser, Mrs. Gliicksmann and 
others. 

On the following day I lunched with 
Mrs. Blake. The view from the windows 
of her new apartment, overlooking the 
Park is beautiful enough to inspire all 
who behold it with a deeper faith in 
woman suffrage and every other noble 
truth. A call upon Mrs, Stanton, under 
Mrs. Blake’s escort, left me another 
precious memory of a great woman who 
will never grow old. Whatever one’s per- 
sonal feeling may be in regard to the 
Woman’s Bible, no one who sees Mrs. 
Stanton can fail to appreciate the nobility 
of purpose which has inspired her. She 
has endured for the sake of our cause 
more ignominy and misunderstanding than 
the Woman’s bible can ever bring to any 
of us. 

Last year Miss Keyser organized the 
Mount Vernon Club, of which Mrs. Har- 
riet M. Rathbun is president. The club 
is a credit to its founder, and a testimony 
to the excellent leadership of its president. 
In company with Miss Keyser, I went to 
Mount Vernon from New York. We were 
both entertained in Mrs. Rathbun’s beau- 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious. 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, mite 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 























HUMOROUS. 


Tom—Papa, I want a bicycle. Papa— 
Well, Tom, and what will you furnish 
toward getting it? Tom (thinking deeply 
a moment)—Il’ll furnish the wind for the 
tires.—Harper’s Round Table. 


Mistress—I can’t say that you were al- 
ways respectful, Bridget; still, I will put 
it in the recommendation. 

Bridget—Thank you, ma’am. An’ Ill 
say the same thing uv you.—Truth. 


In an Illinois town recently a man by 
the name of Corn was married to a lady 
by the name of Wheat. The choir sang 
“What shall the harvest be?” A boy in 
the gallery yelled out ‘Nubbins!”—and 
they cast him out of the synagogue. 


Little Betty was at her first evening en- 
tertainment, where everybody was strange 
to her. She grew homesick, and with 
tears in her eyes begged her hostess to 
send her home. As she was starting, a 
smile shone through her tears, and she 
said: ‘‘Good-by, Mrs. Smif. Mamma told 
me to be sure and tell you I had a nice 
time.’’—Philadelphia Times. 


Several terms ago the Senate was suf- 
fering from the loquacity of a certain 
Senator, whose speeches were frequent, 
long, and pointless. One of the Senator’s 
friends said to Mr, Hoar: “I wonder why 
Senator X. speaks so often? I should 
think it would tire him.” “Oh, no,’’ was 
the reply. ‘*When he speaks, he rests his 
mind.’’— Budget. 

She was a motherly old lady from the 
country. She looked around the _ res- 
taurant with large, appreciative eyes, and 
when the young man who was acting as 
her host said: ‘Shall we begin with grape- 
fruit, Auntie?’’ she bobbed her head with 
a pleased smile; but when the grapefruit 
came she looked at him reprovingly. 

“Why, Tom!” she said. ‘This ain’t no 
kind of grapes. It’s orange.” 

Then, when she bore a spoonful of the 
fruit to her lips, she added hastily: ‘No, 
it ain’t, either. It’s lemon flavored with 
quinine.”’— New York World. 





“"CuUREs, absolute, permanent cures have 
given Hood’s Sarsaparilla the largest sales 
in the world and the first place among 
medicines, 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 











Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted Pad- 
ding for several years and can only speak 
of itin the highest terms. It is used by 
our best trade, and after once using they 
do not care for the the old kind 
In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 
INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED TFIATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 











DVOCCSCVCEVVVSVSVUSVSABS 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER i 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


to be awarded Address 9018 Colombia A 
umDia Ave, 
House and Home, ‘pyicapevenia, pa. $ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 








Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
College of Physicians — Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. . 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September aoth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. For 
particulars address 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 














The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, ’95. A four 
years’ graded course oft Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 
students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
ppone Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 





NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Plates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTFIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 








The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 
(Continued from seventh page) 

tiful home. In the evening a parlor meet- 
ing was held at the home of Mrs. Louisa 
Carroll. Your correspondent spoke upon 
“Our Unconscious Allies.’’ Miss Keyser 
followed with an admirable address upon 
“Our Conscious Allies.’ A number of 
men present joined in the disscussion, 
and the president closed the meeting with 
some fitting remarks. Nine new members 
were added to the club, which now has a 
membership of over sixty, I was told. 
Miss Keyser conducts the class in Political 
Science, giving the same course she has so 
successfully carried on in the district 
clubs of New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Vanamee, of Mid- 
dletown, have recently removed to New- 
burgh. Ispent Sunday in their new home. 
Mrs. Vanamee is the president of Orange 
County, and is well known as the author 
of “An Adirondack Idyl’’ and other 
stories. 

On Monday afternoon I reached Hudson 
and the hospitable home of Miss Kornelia 
T. Andrews, the president of Columbia 
County. In the evening the Hudson Club 
and its invited guests met in the Andrews’ 
parlors. Our host, Mr. Robert Andrews, 
was a hale old gentleman who had always 
believed in woman suffrage ‘‘because,” 
as he said, “it was right.’’ Seldom have 
I heard a more animated discussion than 
that which followed the lecture. The 
leading anti-suffragists of Hudson, about 
five in number, were present. Usually 
those opposed refuse to speak. But for- 
tunately on this night they were more 
ready to declare themselves, and battled 
loyally for their poor cause. Personalities 
and ill-feeling were entirely absent from 
the discussion, so I think the tilt must 
have been good for both sides. It roused 
some apathetic suffragists to greater en- 
thusiasm, but I have not heard that it 
added one name to the ‘‘anti’’ roll. One 
“anti,” who did not speak, afterwards 
expressed her sympathy with some of the 
arguments on our side. There were a 
number of prominent men present. Judge 
Longley spoke strongly in favor of our 
cause. Judge Edwards, though not op- 
posed, was less pronounced. One of the 
‘‘antis’’ began her remarks by saying that 
ske ‘‘had never studied the question, but 
she had very decided opinions upon it.”’ 
She reminded me of the people who have 
never read a line of Browning, yet know 
that he is unintelligible. 

At Albany I spent a night with Mrs. 
Humphrey, chairman of our Legislative 
Committee. It was pleasant to see Senator 
Humphrey, Senator Sheppard, and some of 
our other friends sitting in their seats in the 
Senate Chamber. Mrs. Brush, of Brook- 
lyn, the wife of Senator Brush, and a 
member of the Legislative Committee, 
was on the floor in the morning. It is 
evident that our legislative work is in 
competent hands, and that we have every 
reason to hope for success in good time. 

Mrs. C. A. Sisson, the devoted president 
of Washington County, had appealed for 
aid from one of the Organization Commit- 
tee. The County Club promised to pay 
the expenses,and Mrs. Mary N. Hubbard, of 
Cambridge, gave a generous contribution 
in addition. As I was near, I decided to 
respond. It was a cold campaign. Most 
of the time the thermometer was low, and 
some of the time drifts and winds were 
high. But the welcome was warm almost 
everywhere. That made the long drives 
of seventeen, nine or six miles a day 
endurable. HARR:ET MAY MILLS, 

(To be continued ) 
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LOUISIANA NOTES. 











At the last meeting of the Portia Club, 
of New Orleans, it was resolved that any 
petition from the Club to the next Legis- 
lature should ask that the age of protec- 
tion for girls be raised, and that women 
taxpayers be allowed to vote. The presi- 
dent was empowered to interview the two 
candidates for governor of Louisiana and 
find out their views in regard to the polit- 
ical status of women, and how far they 
would go towards removing existing 
political disabilities, especially with re- 
gard to putting women on the school 
board in New Orleans, The question of a 
joint debate in the near future on the suf- 
frage question between women and men 
was discussed, and a committee appointed 
to invite persons to participate. 
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OREGON NOTES. 


An attempt has recently been made by 
certain ‘‘good and leading citizens’’ of 
Portland to put a stop to the efforts of 
the masses, more especially the women, 
to establish their right to vote at the 
forthcoming school election, says the 
Pacific Empire. Women citizens, acting 
upon the advice of Mrs. Jvage Ward, 
which was first given at an equal suffrage 
meeting and afterwards universally circu. 
lated through the Oregonian, have in large 
numbers presented their watches, jewelry, 
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and other effects for assessment; and now, 
armed with their tax receipts, they will 
certainly exercise their right to vote for 
school director. 





MRS. ELIZA J. NICHOLSON, EDITOR OF THE 
NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE. 





It was May in New Orleans. In one of 
the rooms of the woman’s department of 
the Centennial Cotton Exposition of 1885 
had gathered a dozen or more newspaper 
women, They came from various sections 
of the country and were distinct individu- 
alities, and some of them were not at 
peace with all the world, which in this 
case meant the exposition management. 
But they were all agreed on one thing, 
and at the instance of Mrs. Marion A, 
McBride, of Boston, they had come to- 
gether to form a national or international 
organization of pen women that should 
become powerful, protective and aggres- 
sive. An organization, by the way, that, 
though it fell far short of fulfilling the 
hopes of its projectors, led directly to the 
forming of the New England Woman's 
Press Association and _ the _ Illinois 
Woman's Press Association, and through 
their strength and influence its spirit still 
lives and makes its impress on the 
century. 

Into the assemblage of perturbed feel- 
ings and ambitious plans at New Orleans 
there came a dainty little woman, so 
exquisitely feminine that she reminded 
one of the delicate pink blossom of the 
fragrant wild sweetbrier. She was pre- 
sented as Mrs. Eliza J. Nicholson, the 
proprietor and editor of the New Orleans 
Daily Picayune. Two little tots were 
with her, clinging to her hands and hover- 
ing quietly about her during the meeting. 
As she sat and listened, blushing modestly 
at the references to her work and abilities 
as a leading woman journalist, saying an 
occasional gentle word of counsel, yet not 
for a moment oblivious of the babies on 
whom she beamed tenderly and _ reas- 
suringly, she was the embodiment of a 
poetic dream of the latter-day Madonna. 
The International Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion was duly organized with Mrs. Nichol- 
son as president, an honor that she 
accepted with theshy shrinking of a timid 
gil. She who directed the policy of a 
great city daily, hesitated and appealed 
for friendly prompting in putting a mo- 
tion. 

Only this one picture is held in my 
memory Of one of the most remarkable 
women of this generation. On Feb. 15 
“Pearl Rivers’? the poet, Mrs. Nicholson 
the editor, joined ‘‘the choir invisible.” 
The newspapers all over the country out- 
lined her public work and paid tribute to 
her abilities; but her comrades in the 
Crescent City, while they brought laurel 
and bay, talked tenderly of her rare 
qualities as wife, mother and woman. 
From the Picayune and the Times-Demo- 
crat the following is gathered and con- 
densed: 

Mrs. Eliza J. Nicholson was born in 
Pearlington, Miss., in 1849. She came of 
a fine old Huguenot family. Her childhood 
and girlhood were spent in a rambling old 
family home near the Pearl River. The 
only child on the place, she was so lonely 
that she made friends of all the wild 
creatures of the woods. Endowed with 
the poetic instinct, she began to sing of 
the birds and streams, and after a while 
her songs were sent out into the world, 
and she became a contributor to the New 
York Home Journal and other high class 
periodicals. She called herself ‘Pearl 
Rivers’ after the stream she loved. Her 
work attracted the attention of Colonel 
E. W. Holbrook, and he invited her to 
come to New Orleans and take the posi- 
tion of literary editor of the Picayune. 
Although surrounded by luxury, she 
accepted the position, much against the 
wishes of her family. Eliza Pointevent 
was the pioneer woman journalist of the 
South, and with her frail hands broke 
down the wall of conventionality that 
made women dependent on others for sup- 
port. She went on the staff of the paper 
with a salary of $25 a week, and, as the 
work suited her, she made rapid progress 
in journalism, and attained position as 
well as name. 

Some years later she married Col. Hol- 
brook, and when he died Mrs. Holbrook 
was left with a large newspaper on her 
hands, incumbered by a mass of debts, and 
the realization that she must do or die. 
There was no idea of relinquishing the 
fight. Surrounding herself with men of 
ability, Mrs. Holbrook worked early and 





late. She was economical and enterpris- 
ing, and, after years of struggle, made her 
paper a foremost power in the South, 
yielding her a handsome, steady income. 

In 1878 Mrs. Holbrook married Mr. 
George Nicholson, then business manager 
of the Picayune. The two comrades who 
had successfully weathered storms in 
business found happiness in an_ ideal 
home. Two boys, Leonard and York, 
came to bless them, and the happy years 
rolled on full of peace and honors and 
plenty. Suddenly sickness and death 
came. Mrs. Nicholson was_ suffering 
slightly from grippe when her husband 
succumbed to a rapid attack of a similar 
malady. One day Mr. Nicholson was at 
the office with cheery words for all; the 
next, he had passed into the great be- 
yond. Mrs. Nicholson’s illness increased, 
and ten days later she followed her hus- 
band. 

‘Mrs. Nicholson’s place in journalism 
was unique,’ says the Picayune. “She 
was the only woman in the world who 
owned and personally managed a big 
metropolitan daily, shaping its course, 
suggesting its enterprises, and actually 
holding in her slender hands the reins of 
government. Of late years she has not 
worked so laboriously on the paper as 
she did in the early days of her manage- 
ment of it, but there was no part that did 
not undergo her daily scrutiny. No other 
eyes were so quick to see a lapse or an 
error, or an opportunity for improvement. 
She possessed the journalistic faculty to a 
remarkable degree, and her ready wit 
suggested almost every new and striking 
feature that has been added to the paper 
from year to year. 

Mrs. Nicholson wrote many poems, but 
published only one small volume, ‘‘Lyrics, 
by Pearl Rivers,’’ which contains some of 
the most charming work of her early life. 
Two or three years ago she wrote two 
strong dramatic poems, ‘‘Hagar’’ and 
“Leah,” which were published in the 
Cosmopolitan. 

Mrs. Nicholson’s life was a benediction 
to those about her, and her generosity 
knew no creed or faith or color. She was 
instrumental in getting watering-troughs 
for the horses in the city, and she was a 
good Samaritan who never turned away 
from any suffering, even of the humblest 
creatures. 

In considering this brief beautiful life, 
full of ‘sweetness and light,”’ of duty nobly 
done and of high achievement, one is im- 
pressed with the fact that the work for 
which Mrs, Nicholson is most famed was 
not of her choosing. When it came to her, 
she was advised by her friends not to 
attempt it. Doubtless it seemed to them 
that she, with her extreme fragility of 
body, her ethereal, poetical nature, her 
fanciful conceits and her lack of self-con- 
fidence, was of all femininity least fitted 
to cope successfully with the hard prac- 
ticalities and exhausting labor of news- 
paper management. 

In the paper that she sent to be read at 
the Woman’s Congress at the Atlanta Ex- 
position last fall, Mrs. Nicholson told of 
the time when the clouds came over her 
sunshine, when ‘‘reverses and deprivation 
left me alone in the world, with my 
sorrows to bear, and for my inheritance 
the most important daily paper in the 
metropolis of the South.” In her next 
sentence is told the reason why she under- 
took the work that to others seemed 
hopeless. ‘‘There was no one else to take 
the helm, and the paper was deeply in 
debt.’ The work was hers to do, as a 
mattersof duty and honor, not of prefer- 
ence. So it remained to the end. Though 
success and abundance, a devoted hus- 
band and faithful helpers lightened the 
burden, it was still hers to carry. In the 
paper above mentioned she wrote: “I 
am still a woman, and after my office day 
of work and worry I find my pleasure and 
comfort at my home with my two boys. 
They are my treasures.” 

In what proved to be her last message 
to her contemporaries, a greeting sent in 
response to a request for a sentiment to 
be read at the annual dinner of the Press 
Club of Boston, Jan. 29, she wrote: 
“Under the disadvantages of being a 
woman, the work of a man is mine with 
its wear and responsibilities.” Right 
royally did the brave spirit uphold its in- 
heritance, though the poet and the woman 
were sometimes bowed under the burden. 

In the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
of Feb. 23, Mrs. M. C. Field, ‘Catherine 
Cole,” who for fourteen years ‘“‘lived in 
daily, constant and intimate association” 
with Mrs. Nicholson, writes lovingly and 
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understandingly of the many-sided nature |- 


of her friend; of her insistent devotion to 
duty, her dauntless courage, her poetical 
and artistic genius, her intimate knowl- 
edge of nature, her gift for healing and 
nursing, her pure, gracious womanhood, 
her fancies and sympathies, and her 
boundless love that reached all things, 
“both great and small,’ and made her 
tender even toward things inanimate. 
Mrs. Field writes: 

When I was at the World’s Fair, and it 
came my way to speak of Mrs. Nicholson 
as a journalist, the only instruction she 
gave me was to say how hard the work 
was, and how passionate her desire to be 
honest and true to her principles as a 
woman, a wife anda mother. She never 
thought of her fame as a poet, the éclat 
that might come to her as a rich editor, 
the power that was hers in the newspaper 
world; she only thought of how best she 
might do her duty to her people, and how 
securely she could affix herself within the 
environment of her home. There was 
but one rule to be held inviolable in her 
office, and that was that every woman was 
to be sacred, every religion to be treated 
with respect. 

Regarding the feeling and attitude of 
Mrs. Nicholson toward woman suffrage, I 
have no knowledge. The Picayune has 
lived up to the rule formulated above, 
and has given courteous and friendly 
reports of suffrage meetings. ‘The influ- 
ence of the distinguished woman journal- 
ist in her paper was of the fine quality 
that it is believed women voters will have 
in public affairs which involve the interest 
of home and country. 

Mrs. Nicholson achieved that which 
numerous newspaper men have _pro- 
nounced impossible. She relieved the 
paper of debt, made it powerful and profit- 
able, yet kept its columns free from sensa- 
tions and scandals. The Picayune has 
been conducted according to the high 
standard of a woman of deiicacy and re- 
finement, yet it commanded a large pat- 
ronage. It was bright and newsy, yet it 
did not seek to drag skeletons from family 
closets. Although Mrs. Nicholson's life 
was one of business activity, although 
she engaged for years in the drudgery of 
a daily newspaper, faced and solved dif- 
ficult financial problems, and gathered a 
corps of talented men whom she directed 
and consulted, she remained a gentle, 
womanly woman, feminine to the finger 
tips, and respected by all. In brief, her 
work and character is a refutation of all 
that has been urged against the funda- 
mental principle of equal opportunities for 
women. F. M. A. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MRS. NICHOLSON. 





Mrs. Marion A. McBride writes in the 
Boston Transcript: 


Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, of the New Orleans 
Picayune, was a firm friend to women in 
every avenue of life... Her pretty 
home at the corner of Jackson and Caron- 
delet Streets in New Orleans was a centre 
of helpfulness, while the charming home at 
Pass Christian was an inspiration to all who 
entered the portals of the typical Southern 
mansion. Here Mrs. Nicholson was at her 
best; relieved from all formality and the 
pressing demands of life, she lived the life 
she loved amid the flowers and in the woods. 
It was not enough that groups of greenery 
grew on all sides; there were green boughs 
of Southern pine brought into the large 
rooms daily, ‘‘because I love them so,”’ she 
would say; and there, before the huge open 
fireplace, when the air was chill or a 
‘“‘norther’’ touched the land of sunshine, 
the energetic little woman would write 
her editorials and dictate the policy of her 
paper. 

One of the unique bits of work she en- 
joyed was the success of a young colored 
woman who, as market gardener, supplied 
her benefactor with poultry and vegetables. 
This bright little girl (she was scarce more) 
would drive up daily with the smartest 
of yellow ‘‘traps,” with her orders so 
daintly served they would produce an 
appetite at long range. 

Mr. Nicholson, whose death took place 
only a few days before hers, was a staunch 
friend of woman’s advance also. 


THE ENEMIES IT HAS MADE. 
In renewing her subscription to the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Miss Effie E. Price, 
of Holton, Kansas, says: 


“Tam grateful to you for the earnest 
help you gave Kansas in the struggle of 
1894, That failure meant much more 
than it seemed. It was the triumph of 
every immoral force, and the combina- 
tion, realizing its strength, has in this 
vicinity continued to outrage decency 
as never before. We should be careful not 
to urge such campaigns where the time is 
not ripe.” 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

BROOKLINE.—A meeting of the E. S. A. 
took place on March 2, at 3.30 P. M., in 
the Kindergarten Room of the Brookline 
Union Building. In spite of the stormy 
afternoon about fifty persons were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Schlesinger presided, and made 
a dignified and winning appeal for individ- 
ual freedom. Mrs. Bense read the treas- 
urer’s report, and Mrs. Starr the report of 
the secretary. Mrs. Fanny B. Ames was 
the speaker of the afternoon. Her address 
was followed with much interest. At the 
close of the meeting four new members 
were enrolled, and a donation of five dol- 
lars was received. 








Concorp.—Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, of 
Belmont, recently gave a delightful read. 
ing from The William Henry Letters, for 
the League. The afternoon was very 
stormy and few were present to enjoy it; 
but those who braved the storm had a 
most enjoyable hour. Other leagues wil] 
do well to take advantage of Mrs. Diaz’ 
generous offer. After listening to her for 
an hour, everybody will wish to have a 
volume of the William Henry Letters in 
the house. 





THE DRAMA. 


HOuLLis StrEET.—‘‘An Artist’s Model,” 
promises to be the most successful engage- 
ment this season. London has sent a 
number of bright musical comedies to 
America, but ‘An Artist’s Model’ is bet- 
ter than “The Shop Girl,’ as ‘The Shop 
Girl” was better than ‘‘A Gaiety Girl,” 
George Edwards has brought together an 
unusually clever organization, and the 
English singers and dancers have made 
themselves favorites. Vivacious Marie 
Studholme, Alison Skipworth, Christine 
Mayne, Madge Greet, Lucy Nixon, and 
others share the honors. Fred Wright 
is as popular as his brother was in 
“The Shop Girl.’’ John Coates, Maurice 


Parker, and Lawrence D'Orsay add 
attractiveness. Thechorus is large. The 
scenery and costumes are beautiful, 


Nothing has been spared to make “An 
Artist’s Model” a gigantic success. ‘The 
Brownies,’ brighter and more attractive 
than ever, are coming soon. The opening 
performance on March 23 will be the com- 
plimentary benefit of Mr. Charles J. Rich, 
assistant manager of the Hollis Street 
Theatre. 
——_@——__ 

CASTLE SQUARE.—The production of 
“The Mikado” is an event upon which 
the public are congratulating them- 
selves. This repetition of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s most charming and musical 
work is giving many an opportunity 
to enjoy it. The opera will be given 
for the present week only. Mr. Rose’s 
choice of operas is dictated largely 
by personal requests from patrons. All 
are invited to send in their choice of 
operas. These are carefully tabulated. 
For ‘**The Mikado” the demand has been 
unprecedented. ‘These requests,’’ said 
Mr. Rose, ‘are kept in such a thorough 
way that I can tell what my chances are 
on any particular opera. When the re- 
quests rise above two hundred, I consider 
the piece is called for seriously. When 
they rise to five hundred I know that the 
time is ripe.’’ The opera to follow “The 
Mikado” will be ‘‘Mignon.”” The cast will 
be a strong one, including all the members 
of the company. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 9, 
ape P. M. Prof. Thomas Davidson will speak on 
‘Unity in Education.” 

















WANTED. —A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 
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OPENING OF LADIES' 


Shirt Waists, 


IN GINGHAM, MADRAS, 
LAWN AND, BATISTE, 
—AT— 


MISS I. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


These Waists are of the same high grade 
as those which made Miss Fisk’s Waists in 
such demand last year, and all are invited 
to examine them. 


Gold ™ Silver 


..- WITH... 


Greenbacks 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 


“The Rocky Mountain News" 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspapet 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost. 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full andaccurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$190: per month, 65c Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo 














Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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